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THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


One Volume, Educational Edition 
Being the Third Edition of the Original W ork, Revised Throughout 


By H. G. WELLS 


This Leviathan of books, the best-seller of two seasons, enthusiastically dubbed by Heywood 


Broun as “one of the most exciting books ever writtea, 


” is now accessible in a one-volume edition, 


scrupulously revised and re-edited by Mr. Wells and containing the same illustrations as the regular 


two-volume edition. 


No home, no library, no school, no person who considers himself even re- 


motely up to date, can afford to be without this momentous story of human progress. $5.00 net. 
Also in two Volumes 
De luxe edition, handsomely bound, and printed on the finest paper, with illustrations, maps and 


charts. 


$10.50 per set. 


INTIMATE ESSAY AND NARRATIVE 





THE SOUL OF AN IMMIGRANT 
By CONSTANTINE M. PANUNZIO 


The personal narrative of a young Italian im- 
migrant; a record of idealism and courageous at- 
tainment that makes a splendid document for 
Americanization. $2.25. 


THE BOOK OF LIFE: MIND 
AND BODY 
By UPTON SINCLAIR 


An active and open-minded book answering vital 
questions of every-day life and conduct, alive with 
piquant incidents from the author’s wide and varied 
experience. Cloth, $1.50; Paper, $.75. 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY 
By ALICE BROWN 


Alice Brown writes delightfully of her friend 
“Lou” Guiney, describing the intimate life of that 
high-hearted poet, essayist and scholar, $1.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES IN 
THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 
By O. G. SONNECK 


Vivid and suggestive essays on musical history 
which will be especially welcomed by the large 
audience of writers, historians and musicians which 
Mr. Sonneck has won. $3.00. 


POIGNANT POETRY AND DRAMA 





ONE ACT PLAYS . 
By ALICE BROWN 


Plays of the rich, homely, human themes which 
Miss Brown knows so well how to vitalize. Several 
of these have been performed by little theatres in 
Chicago and New York. $2.25. 


NEW VOICES 
By MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


Mrs. Wilkinson’s popular interpretive and criti- 
cal anthology here reappears in a new edition, in- 


corporating various new comments and 
Ill, $2.50. 


THE SECRET WAY 
By ZONA GALE 


The talented authoress of “Miss Lulu Bett” has 
here given us poems of wide range and intimacy 
touching on the simple, heartfelt emotions of uni- 
versal appeal. $1.50. 


COLLECTED POEMS 
By EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


This volume discloses the range of profundity 
and inspiration which has won for Mr. Robinson the 
title of the greatest living American Poet. $4.50. 


TWO SURPASSING NOVELS 





MR. WADDINGTON OF WYCK 
By MAY SINCLAIR 


Mr. Waddington is the blindest, most ridiculous 
egoist who ever inflated his chest, cleared his throat 
and registered dignity. His portrait by Miss Sinclair 
is distractingly clever. $2.00. 


ROADS GOING SOUTH 
By ROBERT. L. DUFFUS 


Bred among the clean, cold Vermont — 
nurtured on the stern Puritan tradition, Joe Chapi 
hears the call of the mysterious unknown, and ol 
lows the men who “go down to the sea in = 


At all bookstores or from 
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The Week 


HE easiest time to be attentive to people is 

on their birthdays. So it is that the admini- 
stration chooses the week before Labor Day to 
announce its concern with the plight of the six mil- 
lion unemployed, and the calling of a conference 
between itself, capital and labor to see what can be 
done about them. But indeed, with the best will 
in the world, thére is nothing very substantial that 
the administration could do for the unemployed. 
The country—or that part of it which is not yet 
seriously worrying about its bread and butter, and 
which is quite adequately represented by the gov- 
ernment—is in no mood to consent to a sufficient 
relief of unemployment by government aid. This 
Day of Labor is fated to be a gray one. 


MINGO COUNTY, West Virginia, is celebrating 


‘Labor Day in its own fashion—one that recalls 


the customs of frontier days. An army of miners 
—and in that mountain region everybody, includ- 
ing the miners, is more intimate with guns than 


in other parts of the country is considered modern 
—started to march on a district which had the 
reputation of admitting no union miners within its 
limits. To those who would urge upon them that 
such a threat was no way to accomplish the unioni- 
zation they are after, the miners would reply that 
in their 1830 section of West Virginia they had 
learned to believe, from the example of coal 
operators who employ private gunmen and pay a 
county $32,700 a year to help it maintain deputy 
sheriffs, that the best answer to violence is violence. 
And this they will continue to believe until the coal 
operators themselves have been reduced to a state 
of civilization. 


MR. McADOO’S letter on the Railroad Relief 
Bill upholds the view in opposition to President 
Harding that the government is not legally or 
morally bound to repay in cash the cost of additions 
and betterments undertaken during its period of 
control. The legal question would seem to be 
settled by his quotations from the Federal Control 
Act approved March 21, 1918, wherein it was re- 
quired that in every contract between the govern- 
ment and a railroad it should be stipulated that 


“the United States may, by deductions from the just 
compensation (rental to be paid the railroads), or by 
other proper means and charges, be reimbursed for the 
cost of any additions, repairs, renewals and betterments 
to such property (railroad property) not justly charge- 
able to the United States.” 
It is the moral obligation however which is urged 
by our correspondents in this issue who criticize 
Mr. Garrett’s position in his article published 
August 10th. To their contention that the rail- 
roads would not have made such capital expend- 
itures or at least not have made them without 
preliminary financing, Mr. McAdoo replies: 


“These expenditures were not forced upon the rail- 
roads. The railroads needed them and were glad to 
have the Government lend them the money at 6 per cent, 
which was less than the market rate.” 
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Mr. McAdoo fully upholds Mr. Garrett’s conten- 
tion that Congress intended that the obligations of 
government and railroads should be set off against 
each other, and “only any remaining indebtedness 
of the carriers to the United States” should be re- 
funded. Any moral obligation to give preferential 
treatment to the claims of the railroads must de- 
pend on some peculiar circumstances in favor of 
such claims. In view of the history of the relations 
between the government and the railroads we are 
bound to say that such difference does not ap- 
pear. 


THE Sacco-Vanzetti case, like the Mooney case, 
and like the Dreyfus case, is one which challenges 
public opinion. It is to the eternal honor of 
France that the appeal to the great final court of 
the people resulted in the righting of a signal in- 
justice. It is the shame of California and of 
America that Mooney lies in prison when the evi- 
dence on which he was convicted has been proved 
to be perjury. In view of these contrary results, 
due to an aroused and enlightened public opinion 
on one hand, and an apathetic, prejudiced one on 
the other, we regard as most untimely the action 
of the Police Commissioner of Boston in revoking 
a permit from the Mayor's office for a parade and 
mass meeting in aid of the Sacco-Vanzetti defense 


fund. 


THE Superintendent of Police, Michael Crowley, 
in opposing the order for the parade and meeting, 
put the relation of violence versus free speech in 
flawless form for future generations of liberty 
loving Boston to read. 


“Those defendants had a fair trial. I read the news- 
papers and I know. If we permitted a parade it might 
lead to disorder—to violent attack.” 

“Who do you suppose would attack it?” he was 
asked. 

“JT haven’t anybody in particular in mind,” said 
Crowley, “but there are public-spirited citizens, be- 
lievers in good government, people who have confidence 
in our courts, who might resent the criticism of the 
courts that such a parade would imply.” 

“You characterize those hypothetical people as be- 
lievers in good government,” one of the visitors com- 
mented. “Actually, if they attack such parades, they 
are lawless.” 

“Well, yes,” the superintendent grudgingly admitted, 
“they are—in a sense.” 


THE American Friend’s Service Committee, 
which in the last thirteen months has spent about a 
million dollars for relief in Russia, appeals for five 


millions more. The extent of the help which the 
Friends have already given to starving Russia is 
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not sufficiently recognized, and the same can be 
said of the strict impartiality in matters of politics 
of this unimpeachably humanitarian organization. 
Those who have already given through the Friends 
will be glad to learn that they will continue to 
work independently: they will not be merged in 
the American Relief Administration, nor are they 
to be bound by the conditions of the A. R. A.’s 
agreement with the Soviet government. The 
Friends have territory assigned to them in Russia 
where, unlike the A. R. A., they will feed adults 
as well as children. Contributions should be sent 
to 20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia. 


THE difficulty which the Conference will exper- 
ience in bringing home to Japan the enormity of 
her proceedings in North China is considerably 
increased by Great Britain’s dealings in the South. 
In our columns on July 6th Mr. John Dewey gave 
an account of the Cassell coal concession in the 
province of Kwangtung, a concession granted by 
military carpetbaggers from the neighboring prov- 
ince of Kwangsi who were later driven out. The 
contract signed by these usurpers gave the 
British company control of the coal in all the dis- 
tricts along the only railway lines in the province. 
The British syndicate’s ten million dollar capital 
was to be divided thus: half the shares unreserved- 
ly for the directors, three millions more to be 
allotted by the directors at their discretion, and of 
the remaining two millions one to be paid to the 
provincial government and the other to form a 
trust fund the dividends of which—if any—were to 
be for the benefit of the province. It is easy to see 
that Kwangtung will reap small profit from an ar- 
rangement which is classic in its exemplification 
of the methods of commercial imperialism. 


OF course, you will say, the British government 
repudiated this contract and called the promoters 
sharply to account when its attention was directed 
to the matter. -It did not. Replying to a ques- 
tion in the House of Commons, Mr. Harmsworth, 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
said that the British Government had applied to 
the Chinese government for a formal ratification 
of the agreement. He insisted that the concession 
was not monopolistic—which would be true did 
not the districts involved lie along the only existing 
or projected railroads. He said that there had 
been no marked opposition to the agreement, when 
he ought to have known that a congress of British 
Chambers of Commerce held in Shanghai went on 
record in favor of abolishing the whole principle of 
special nationalistic concessions, of which the 
Cassell contract is a glaring example. The im- 
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pression persists that the Foreign Office instead of 
aligning itself with the best British trading ele- 
ments in China has given countenance and support 
to the worst. 


IN these days when race riots and Dearborn In- 
dependents are emphasizing race antagonisms it is 
a pleasure to hear of the quiet and unobstrusive 
work of such a cooperative organization in the 
field of race relationships as the National Urban 
League. The League establishes joint committees 
of white and colored people who meet together 
and work out their common community problems, 
—health, housing, recreation, employment and a 
better understanding. In Chicago after the dis- 
astrous riot in 1919 it was the Chicago branch of 
this organization which was the center of readjust- 
ment. The patriotic service of building such 
bridges of understanding between the whites and 
our increasingly sensitive colored citizens is of the 
first importance and should have the support it 
deserves. With its branches in over thirty cities 
the National Urban League is a force for peace 
and constructive development in the essential 
though difficult task of learning to live together. 


Peace with Germany 


HE document which the State Department 
describes as a Treaty with Germany, con- 
sists of a quotation from the Congressional Reso- 
lution, approved by the President July 2nd and 
two articles translating this resolution into terms 
of the Treaty of Versailles, with the reservation of 
certain rights and the disavowal of certain obliga- 
tions under that treaty on the part of the United 
States. It is thus an affair of shears and paste pot, 
and one might wonder why two such mountains as 
Dr. Rosen and Secretary Hughes should have been 
so long in labor to achieve so simple a result. 

The “treaty” undoubtedly represents the mood 
in which the country as a whole emerged from the 
adventures of the war and the Paris Conference. 
The opponents of the Treaty of Versailles included 
two groups of bitter enders. One group was op- 
posed to that treaty because it fell short of secur- 
ing the objects for which we ostensibly went into 
the war, and particularly because it constituted a 
shameful violation of the terms on which Germany 
surrendered. This group was sustained by a con- 
viction that refusal to ratify the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles would exempt the United States from moral 
responsibility for that instrument, and would per- 
haps result in a revision of it in the interests both 
of honor and of practicability. This group can 
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obviously derive no immediate satisfaction from 
the present document. It recognizes the Treaty of 
Versailles as fundamental; and so far as the pecu- 
liar interests of this country are concerned, accepts 
it. The betrayal of Germany to which the United 
States was a party at the Paris Conference is re- 
afirmed. ‘The moral issue is hopelessly lost. The 
other group was opposed to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles o.. the basis of the provisions by which the 
United States was committed to its enforcement. 
Their opposition was expressed in narrow and na- 


- tionalistic formulae, with an occasional flash of 


moral indignation, and it rested on thoroughly sel- 
fish grounds. They resisted the contention of the 
large number of liberals who urged the acceptance 
of the treaty in order to reform it; and in view of 
the events of the past two years, these children of 
this world have proved wiser in their generation 
than the children of light. To them the present 
treaty with Germany is a full diplomatic triumph, 
and a worthy result of our success in arms. Their 
exultation finds voice in Senator McCumber’s com- 
ment: “I am very favorably impressed with the 
treaty, especially the provisions which reserve our 
rights under the Versailles treaty, which Germany 
has ratified without our having to ratify it our- 
selves or without our having to be bound by it.” 

It is too late to express disappointment at this 
lame and impotent conclusion of the greatest and 
most costly national enterprise undertaken by the 
United States in its history, but it is not too late 
to re-examine the situation in which the country 
has placed itself, and consider the logical conse- 
quences in which that situation should eventuate. 
The fundamental fact is that the United States is 
at peace. In this respect it is on a different foot- 
ing from a large part of the rest of the world. The 
damning indictment of the Treaty of Versailles is 
that it did not make peace. The fact of the score 
of intermittent wars that have flared up in the 
burnt area of the great conflict is patent; .and no 
one can say that in the past two years France and 
Germany have been at peace. From this complex 
of hostility the United States has declared its free- 
dom. It is in a position either to enjoy that free- 
dom with emphasis on self-interest as the main 
chance, or to use it generously and constructively 
to retrieve the mistakes which were palpably made, 
to win back something of the confidence of the 
world which it gained by its proclamation of sacri- 
fice and lost by faintness of heart and confusion of 
purpose. And that such an obligation rests on the 
United States, not only as a matter of self-interest 
but of honor, we unhesitatingly assert. 

It is an opinion often expressed that America 
owes nothing to Europe. In the view of the Amer- 
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ican, the history of the last seven years reveals 
three distinct and honest attempts to aid that dis- 
tracted continent: first, by neutrality and disinter- 
ested advice ranging from Mr. Wilson’s peace 
without victory speech to Mr. Ford's pilgrimage; 
second, by generous interposition by force of arms 
on the side that seemed to be attacked and in- 
jured; and third by the promulgation of a thesis 
which contained the secret of peace and healing, 
and an honest attempt to secure its acceptance. 
What the European sees and the American does not 
see is first, that our neutrality was not altogether 
impartial or disinterested. From almost the begin- 
ning of the war we were a decisive factor therein. 
Had we acted promptly either by accepting the 
challenge of the invasion of Belgium or by en- 
forcing the rights of neutral trade our action must 
have brought the war to a conclusion long before 
the economic structure of Europe was shattered. 
And secondly the European realizes and the Amer- 
ican does not, that our interposition by arms was 
brought about at the very time when both parties 
to the contest were on the point of taking our ad- 
vice as to peace without victory. On this point 
serious thinkers like Mr. Lowes Dickinson and 
frivolous spectators like Colonel Repington are 
agreed, and the former makes it the basis of his 
claim of American responsibility to Europe. Just 
as by an early decision we should have shortened 
the war, so by a tardy one we prolonged it for a 
fatal year and a half. And finally the average 
American fails to take account of our responsibility 
for the miscarriage at Paris. The legend persists 
that we offered the nations a gospel of reconcilia- 
tion, an ideal plan of world settlement, and they 
would have none of it. In fact some of the worst 
blunders of the settlement, such as the careless par- 
tition of the Austrian state, were the fruits of the 
bungling ineptitude of our representatives; the 
final decision as to the impossible and dishonorable 
bill for reparations seems to lie squarely at Mr. 
Wilson’s door; and the strength of America’s de- 
clared idealism was steadily undermined by a ma- 
lignant propaganda in which we enjoyed the luxury 
of a hate which we are now forgetting. 

It is these considerations which give weight to 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s S. O. S. to America in a 
recent number of the Atlantic Monthly, and the 
moving plea of Professor Viallate at the Williams 
College Conference. They appeal not to our pity 
but to our justice. And it is with explicit refer- 
ence to our obligations to Germany that the same 
plea is voiced by Ex-Premier Nitti: 


“America, having in definite form contributed to 
victory, cannot stand aside disinterestedly now. Guar- 
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than those given to a victor.” 
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It is the present treaty with Germany which 
gives the United States its first and most immedi- 
ate opportunity for remedial and constructive ac- 
tion in Europe. That treaty is hardly more than 
an outline of reservations to be filled in later by 
negotiation of the terms on which the relations of 
Germany and America are to be developed. It is 
possible to maintain those reservations in their 
strict sense, to bleed Germany to the uttermost 
limit of the concessions which she was compelled 
to grant at Versailles, or to accord such treatment 
as Germany undoubtedly thought herself entitled 
to expect according to the terms of the pre-armis- 
tice agreement. The specifications of the present 
document have reference to rights of property 
seized in this country by operations of the Alien 
Property Custodian. It has been pointed out that 
such seizures were in violation of previous treaties 
with Prussia, and of certain propositions in inter- 
national law governing the seizure of property of 
belligerents, to which the United States had for- 
mally given its support at the Hague Conference. 
The way of generosity in this matter f8'charted for 
us by precedents of our own making. 

Further, it has been a standing argument against 
a separate treaty with Germany that the latter is 
not in a position to make agreements with the 
United States for mutual advantage. She is not a 
sovereign state. To quote from an illuminating 
statement by Professor James W. Garner: 


“The United States government might be entirely 
willing to enter a treaty with Germany on more favor- 
able terms than those accorded to Germany by the 
treaty of Versailles, but insofar as the new treaty would 
conflict with the treaty of Versailles it would not be 
legal unless the allied and associated powers were will- 
ing to release Germany from her obligations. This 
they are not likely to do.” 


This immediate difficulty in our international posi- 
tion, between Germany and the Allies, may be dis- 
covered to be an advantage. If the relations which 
the United States desires to establish with Ger- 
many are not merely for the exclusive benefit of 
the two powers, but to the interest of the world— 
as they should be—the United States can properly 
approach the signatories of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles with a request for such modifications in that 
instrument as are necessary to the existence of such 
relations. In this way, the whole economic situa- 
tion may be brought under consideration and made 
a subject of amelioration. The most pressing sug- 
gestion of Professor Viallate at the Williams 
Conference was for such removal of economic 
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barriers as would permit trade among nations to 
resume its healing flow througlt the arteries of the 
world, rectifying exchange, discharging obligations, 
carrying surplus products from “prosperous” coun- 
tries to undernourished peoples. At the same con- 
ference Mr. Norman H. Davis urged the establish- 
ment of credits on the part of the United States 
by investments in foreign countries needing this 
stimulus to production. Undoubtedly Germany is 
one of the most natural fields for such investment, 
apart from the stringent terms of the mortgage in 
which she is now held, but she is not the only nation 
needing credit and promising return. A tolerable 
readjustment of the terms of the German mortgage 
might be made a part of a general scheme of inter- 
national credits. In any such envisagement of the 
economic rehabilitation of the world, the indemnity 
of Germany to the Allies, and their debts to the 
United States must be always in the background, 
and the cancelling out of such impossible obliga- 
tions might become feasible in the light of consider- 
ations affecting so strongly and so vitally the recov- 
ery of civilization. A disposition on the part of the 
United States to deal honestly and generously with 
Germany could not be without influence on the 
public opinion of other nations; the resources to 
appeal powerfully to their self-interest, indeed their 
instinct for self-preservation are in our hands. 
Once more it would seem as if the possibilities and 
responsibiiities of leadership were ours. The op- 
portunity and the question are before us. The 
answer is in the use which we make of peace with 
Germany. 


The Need of Publicity During 
the Washington Conference 


HE administration has decided, so we gather 
from the Washington dispatches, to hold the 
Disarmament Conference behind closed doors. It 
qualifies the news by assuring to the American pub- 
lic an accurate and complete daily account of the 
transactions and proceedings; but this account will 
not be a literal transcript. It has to be edited. While 
the State Department has not officially and formal- 
ly announced the decision, the intimations from 
Washington all point towards the exclusion of the 
press. 

Those who dislike, as we do, the idea of a closed 
conference should take care to understand and do 
justice to the motives which prompted the decision. 
The most plausible argument in its favor would 
run something as follows. The Conference, 
particularly in its handling of the problem of the 
Pacific, will deal with a group of ambiguous, 
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delicate, unstable and dangerous international re- 
lationships. Its handling of these questions needs 
to be both conciliatory and candid. But the public 
official discussion of questions which arouse fierce 
passions and whose disposition involves the wel- 
fare of millions, makes it difficult to combine a 
conciliatory spirit and a successful result with the 
desirable amount of candor. Diplomats distrust 
the behavior of public opinion during the process 
of a delicate and critieal negotiation. It is in pub- 
lic that candor often degenerates into indiscretion. 
A frank revelation of the policy of their own gov- 
ernment or of their objections to the policies of 
other governments might start a ferment in the 
press which would render any final agreement much 
more dificult. Popular opinion with respect to 
questions of international policy is both ignorant 
and inflammable. Unless it is soothed and man- 
aged, it is likely to get out of hand and create an 
atmosphere of public recrimination which will pre- 
vent the more conciliatory and manageable pro- 
cesses of diplomacy from reaching a formula of 
agreement. 

The argument possesses force. The tendency of 
public opinion in a democracy to lose coolness and 
self-possession in the discussion of vital questions 
of foreign policy sufficiently explains why foreign 
policy has usually escaped popular control. But 
the argument disregards one important consider- 
ation. Public opinion is ignorant and inflammable 
about questions of foreign policy chiefly because 
diplomats have conducted the foreign affairs of 
their countries in secret and have allowed only 
ambiguous and garbled versions of what was 
actually taking place to reach the public eye. They 
are doubtless more candid with one another than 
they are with the public, but this candor results 
in fruitful discussion only within narrow limits. 
It has been part of their business to keep the strong 
box of Foreign Offices well stocked with suspicions 
and to harbor injurious designs against other 
countries which they did not care to reveal. They 
rarely dared to be candid about matters of large 
importance. Bismarck took advantage of this at- 
mosphere of deception to use frankness as a device 
with which to fool his diplomatic opponents. As 
they could not believe that he was telling the truth 
he frequently tempted them to double cross them- 
selves. Considering the history and the usual out- 
come of diplomatic negotiations during the nine- 
teenth century it is credulously optimistic to expect 
a sufficiently frank ventilation of differences among 
nations to take place in secret. There is an intimate 
connection between secrecy and deception and be- 
tween candor and publicity. 

We trust consequently that in the end the ad- 
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ministration will permit the publication of the 


actual proceedings of the Conference. It is a risk, | 


undoubtedly, for a published transcript of the 
actual proceedings will furnish weapons to the 
demagogues in this country and Japan and in 
Great Britain who want to provoke dissensions 
and precipitate wars. But it is a risk worth tak- 
ing. Public opinion in the British self-governing 
dominions, in the United Kingdom and in this 
country needs and longs to be fully informed about 
the political questions raised by the Pacific Confer- 
ence. Its instability, credulity, suspicion and in- 
flammability are chiefly the product of ignorance; 
and if the negotiations remain secret and the re- 
ports of them are edited for the purpose of con- 
cealing disagreeable facts, it will continue to be 
suspicious, unstable, ignorant and inflammable. 
The American government has always advertised 
its preference for the public discussion of inter- 
national differences. If it fails to live up to its 
boast in arranging for the first great international 
conference on American soil, it will repeat with 
less excuse Mr. Wilson's mistake in Paris. It will 


pay for the privilege of entering into more intimate 
and responsible diplomatic relations with other 
nations by the surrender of a precious, intrinsically 
immediately available national tra- 


valuable ar! 
dition. 

The Conference is more likely to be a success 
from the American point of view if its proceedings 
are published without being edited. The chief 
object which the American government seeks to 
promote by calling the Conference and by asking 
for a special consideration of the problem of 
pacifying the Pacific will tend to be defeated by 
even partial secrecy and to be promoted by full 
publicity. That object can be summed up in the 
phrase “America wants to know.” Her own policy 
at least in the Pacific is inoffensive, unambiguous, 
disinterested and frank. She claims the right to 
decide for herself whom she will allow to settle 
on American soil and whom she will not allow. 
She seeks to preserve the territorial and political 
integrity of China and to prevent any one nation 
from obtaining a privileged economic position in 
that country. She believes that if the principles 
which underlie these policies are accepted by the 
other Pacific powers, there is no reason why the 
navies in the waters of the Pacific could not be 
reduced to the dimensions of police forces. If 
they are not to be reduced, she wants to know why. 

It is the prevailing belief in this country that 
the aggressive policy of the Japanese government 
in China makes necessarily for the maintenance 
and the increase of armaments in the Pacific. The 
Japanese government denies the charge. It claims, 
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as the German government claimed in 1914, that 
its armaments are* primarily defensive. If the 
American charge is justified, it should be possible 
in the event of an open conference to convince the 
public opinion of the world of its truth. But a 
closed conference, the report ‘of whose proceedings 
was edited, could not convince public opinion of 
anything. People would not trust it. The Japan- 
ese government could conceal its policy, as it has 
done consistently and successfully in the past, be- 
hind a screen of ambiguous phrases and promises. 

Japanese diplomacy has won more success tl:an 
the diplomacy of any other power in deceiving the 
world about the nature of its ambitions. Its 
formulas have always been immaculately in- 
offensive; its actual behavior ruthlessly aggressive. 
During the years in which its immediate objective 
was the conquest of Korea, it signed several 
treaties with the Korean government which guar- 
anteed the independence and territorial integrity 
of that country. Yet when the fruit was ripe it 
was not satisfied even with a protectorate but in- 
sisted upon annexing Korea and abolishing every 
vestige of her independence. So it is with China. 
One of the clauses in the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
guarantees the independence and territorial integ- 
rity of China. Yet during the twenty years of the 
existence of that Alliance Japanese political and 
economic influence has become dominant in north- 
eastern China. In one way or another Japan has 
obtained a special position in Manchuria, Mongolia 
and Shantung, which places any government es- 
tablished in Peking at her mercy. During the 
latter part of the same period she has deliberately 
undermined Chinese political integrity by alternate- 
ly cajoling, bribing or bullying the government of 
the republic into politically disintegrating be- 
havior. Her policy in China is a larger and more 
adroit version of her policy in Korea; and if al- 
lowed a free hand it will effect at least a consider- 
able part of the same result. In the past the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance has operated to give it a 
free hand. That is the reason why American 
public opinion will regard the renewal of that al- 
liance with profound suspicion and dislike. 

If the Japanese government continues with the 
connivance of the British Foreign Office to carry on 
its attacks on the independence and integrity of 
China, there can be no peace and no disarmament 
in the Pacific. Assuming the correctness of the 
American contentions, the Pacific Conference will 
not succeed unless it convinces the public opinion 
of the world of the relation between Japanese 
aggressive policy and Japanese armaments, and the 
necessity of abandoning the policy as a condition 
of reducing the armaments. Once public opinion 
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is thoroughly informed and convinced, Japan will 
not, we believe, hold out for long. She does not 
occupy a sufficiently secure physical and moral posi- 
tion to justify her in isolating herself and in incur- 
ring the condemnation of a consensus of opinion 
in the great maritime countries. She originated 
her prevailing policy during a period in which 
France, Germany, Russia and Great Britain all 
were contending unscrupulously for privileges and 
concessions in China. One by one they have all 
been forced to suspend the policy of encroachment, 
leaving Japan almost alone in its attitude; but in 
the meantime the world has changed. There 
now exists a much truer and more general realiza- 
tion of the fatal results of such aggression in 
China and of the necessity of cutting out the 
physical and moral expense of continuing it. 
Japan may be reluctant to recognize the change, 
but in the end she will have to do so. The Con- 
ference in Washington, if it is managed with a 
view to the large ultimate success rather than to 
any petty immediate gain, will serve to bring this 
necessity home to Japanese public opinion. 


f Eqs 


Economic Forces in the Pack- 
ing Industry 


F the many promises made by the Republican 
party in the last presidential election, none 
was more vociferously hailed than the promise to 
business of immunity from the iniquities of public 


control. Business, big and little, waited impatient- 


ly until March 4, 1921, for freedom from inquisi- 
torial investigations, from the obligation of an- 
swering official questionnaires, and from the sub- 
mission generally to bureaucratic meddling. With 
characteristic American consistency the adminis- 
tration began promptly to redeem its promises. 
And so, within considerably less than a year, it 
revives the War Finance Corporation, extends aid 
to farmers, occupies itself on a large scale with the 
railroad business, meddles in shipping, contem- 
plates widespread statistical inquiries, shows an in- 
clination to investigate the coal industry, and en- 
acts legislation providing for the control of the 
packing industry. Mild control; but still control. 
Nowhere can it be seen more clearly than in the 
packing industry why the government has been 
forced into this policy in spite of professions to 
the contrary made, no doubt, in all sincerity. The 
packing industry is typical of those great Ameri- 
can industries which have passed through the vari- 
ous stages of business organization, from the high- 
ly competitive to the well-integrated, monopolistic 
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or, perhaps, cooperative. This progression arises 
originally from the desire to avoid the instability 
and irregularities of purely competitive enterprise. 
But no sooner is the result accomplished than the 
temptation to use economic and industrial power 
seems, in the common run of cases, to become well- 
nigh irresistible. The integrated industry, there- 
fore, becomes monopolistic, not only in form, but 
also in practice, and those who directly or indirect- 
ly come into contact with it begin to suspect it of 
illegitimate practices, and the fight is on. So, for 
some years, the great packers have found them- 
selves confronted on the one side by the consum- 
ers and, on the other, by the farmers and the live- 
stock interests; with consumers and farmers in 
general agreement on one point—distrust of the 
packers. For this condition, the only remedy was 
obviously public investigati:n and whatever such 
investigation might bring. 

To the Federal Trade Commission was en- 
trusted this investigation. The Commission dug 
deeply into the customs and practices of the pack- 
ing industry. It presented volumes of testimony 
and reports. It recommended drastic supervision 
and regulation of the industry. Probably no pub- 
lic investigation has been conducted in recent years 
with so much heat and mutual recrimination. The 
packers’ accounts were impugned. Investigators 
of the Commission were accused of being partisan. 
The packers were charged with suppressing their 
records. Congress demanded an investigation of 
the Commission. Investigators employed by the 
Commission were either discharged or left its em- 
ploy, and the findings of the Commission came for 
the moment to naught. 

But if it accomplished nothing else, this investi- 
gation served one extremely useful purpose. It 
taught the public again that the first step in the 
public control of any industry consists in the public 
control over records and accounts of that indus- 
try. While this is by no means a new lesson, it is 
apparently one that has to be relearned on each 
occasion. It is an observed fact, painful but true, 
that the government can best trust those records, 
accounts, or statistics, to whose collection it has 
been a party. Even where interested parties have 
the best of intentions and are most scrupulous in 
their motives, accounts of practices that are being 
scrutinized tend to become confused, incomparable, 
and generally untrustworthy. For this reason the 
accounting system of the railroads and of public 
utilities of all classes are either of government 
origin or are under close public supervision. If, 
then, public regulation of the packing industry is 
wanted, such regulation must find its point of de- 
parture in the control of records and accounts. 
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During the present Congress several moves 
were made to regulate the packing industry. The 
most promising of these was embodied in the 
Kenyon-Kendrick bill. In this bill ample provision 
was made for the regulation of the accounts of the 
packers by clauses establishing uniform accounting, 
publicity, and the right to investigation by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. By the time the bill had 
come out of conference, however, a House bill, 


The Open Door for Raw 
Materials 
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NE of the most alluring hopes of international 
peace was that founded on the doctrine of 

free exchange, brought into operation in Great 
Britain by Cobden and his associates in the middle 
of the last century. The basis of that hope was 
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much less drastic than the Kenyon-Kendrick bill 
and free from the provisions just cited, was ac 
cepted by the Senate and House conferees. This 
compromise measure, which assigns general super- 
visory powers over the packing industry to the 
Department of Agriculture, has become law. The 
degree of emasculation which the original Senate 
bill suffered in conference is succinctly indicated in 
the remark, ascribed to Senator Kenyon, that “The 
Senate is the Goat.” Which is only partially true, 
for he failed to mention the Senate’s constituents. 

It is by no means certain, however, that the law 
in its present form will prove without value. Much 
depends on the prompt and effective exercise of 
the powers of investigation. Yet when Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace states, as he is reported 
to have done recently before the American Insti- 
tute of Meat Packers, that it is the purpose of the 
administration to prevent violent fluctuations in 
the industry and to maintain an evenly moving dis- 
tribution of meat at fair prices for all who handle 
or eat it, he is outlining a program of business con- 
trol far more comprehensive and drastic than any- 
thing that is presumably contemplated in the pres- 
ent control bill. It is one thing to hope and pray 
for cooperation, fair play, fair prices and no dis- 
criminatory practices, but it is another to have the 
legislative and executive power to enforce these 
ends, whenever they are not voluntarily conceded. 
For the packers are still engaged in private busi- 
ness enterprise and, in spite of gestures on the part 


of the government, they still appeal for aid and © 


comfort to established and tested economic prin- 
ciples. ‘The (packing) industry,” Mr. J. Ogden 
Armour said recently, “‘must not blind itself to the 
fact that the ratios evolved out of centuries be- 
tween living costs, operating costs and sales prices 
cannot be permanently wiped out even by a world 
war. Economic laws cannot thus be overturned. 
Social and sentimental readjustments must be tem- 
pered by economics.” In a world such as Mr. 
Armour describes we surely need no public regula- 
tion. And Mr. Wallace may well encounter rough 
sledding in attempting to divert the natural eco- 
nomic forces that now control the packing indus- 
try into paths of public regulation. 


enlightened self-interest, the belief that the na- 
tions could be united by bonds of trade so that 
like good merchants each shotld have a stake in 
the prosperity of its customers. This theory-was 
first challenged in the interests of the home market 
—the conception of an industrial state which should 
produce as nearly as possible all things entering 
into its own consumption, and gain commercial 
power abroad by exporting the surplus. To foster 
this production recourse was had to protective 
duties; and the driving out of a foreign by a do- 
mestic product was hailed as a triumph—McKin- 
ley’s victory over British tin plate was celebrated 
in the same terms as Washington’s victory over 
British arms. The need of securing supplies of raw 
materials on the part of more limited nations led 
to the rapid extension of colonization, to imperial- 
ism which Cobden recognized as the fatal enemy 
of his plan for a peaceful world. The first tendency 
of an imperialistic state is to add, by preferential 
tariffs, the market of its colonies to its own home 
market; the second, and one only recently be- 
coming evident, is to monopolize to its own uses 
the supply of raw materials within its dependencies. 

The extent to which the first tendency has ad- 
vanced since the beginning of the century, and 
especially since the war, is revealed by a report of 
the Tariff Commission upon colonial tariff policies. 
From the excellent summary published by the 
New York Times it is clear how rapidly the 
open door is being everywhere closed. 

The policy of France has =‘ ways been to contro! 
the markets of her colonies. She occupied Tunis 
under an open door agreement, of which the last 
vestige vanished in 1919; and she has recently 
interpreted the annulment of the German right to 
the most favored nation treatment in Morocco as 
implying a withdrawal of similar rights from other 
nations. Japan’s open door agreement on the an- 
nexation of Korea expired in 1920. The self- 
governing dominions of the British Empire began 
in 1897 to evolve a system of imperial preference 
along with domestic protection; and in 1919 Great 
Britain herself, the home of free trade, granted 
preferential treatment on dutiable imports originat- 
ing within the Empire. The United States has fol- 
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lowed this policy with respect to Porto Rico and 
the Philippines. 

But this tendency, fraught as it is with rivalry 
and division, is by no means so threatening a cause 
of war as that toward monopolizing raw materials 
by differential prices and export duties. In what 
may prove to be the most significant of the addres- 
ses delivered at the Institute of Politics at Williams 
College, Signor Tittoni presented a situation full 
of danger. He pointed out how from the time of 
the economic conference of the Allies in 1916 to 
the Brussels conference in 1920 the attempts to deal 
with the problem of the apportionment of raw 
materials had broken down—how agreement after 
agreement, pledge after pledge, had been made only 
to be ignored. He explained this complete lack of 
good faith on the part of statesmen by a hypothesis 
which an American audience must have found sufh- 
ciently plausible, of ‘a coalition of economic in- 
terests stronger, more powerful, than the govern- 
ments themselves.”” He cited the Anglo-French 
agreement to divide between them the resources of 
the world with respect to oil, against which the 
United States protested. He gave examples of 
further combinations by which necessary com- 
modities such as cotton, silk, hemp, sulphur and 
mercury, might be controlled. 

“Export duties in a limited field existed before 
the war but they have now been extended to an 
excessive degree to all essential products of which 
there is a scarcity in the world.” 

He pictured the plight of the smaller, more 
limited countries under this reign of economic 
terror, “closing their markets to unfair competition 
of foreign goods, the low price of which is due to 
the lower cost of raw material,’ opposing dis- 
criminating prices by differential duties, and export 
duties by similar duties on such raw materials as 
they possess. In short it was no exaggeration for 
him to speak of a world going back economically 
into the dark ages. 

Nations seldom go to war to force their goods 
into a closed market. The practice of Great 
Britain in the opium war is fortunately rare. But 
it is easy to see that in the increasing scarcity of 
materials hungry peoples may fight to break a 
monopolistic control of the means of existence, 
from the lack of which they are suffering. This is 
one of the causes of war which should be seen in 
advance and provided against. It was foreseen at 
Paris, but so far from guarding against it the 
Peace Conference definitely added to the evil. The 
sections of the Treaty of Versailles providing for 
the mandatory status of the acquisitions of the vic- 
tors are so loosely drawn that although the spirit 
of the system is clear, in practice each beneficiary 
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is able to treat its mandatories as its own posses- 
sions and exploit them both as to imports and 
exports to its own advantage. Signor Tittoni calls 
on the International Bureau of Labor to gather 
material and report on the situation, since questions 
of wages and employment are closely bound up 
with that of raw materials. The failure of every 
international conference and meeting of the 
League of Nations to take effective steps to deal 
with the matter, however, makes the outlook to- 
ward the Labor Bureau anything but promising. 
There is still the Washington Conference, the 
members of which represent all types of special 
interest entering into the problem. Great Britain, 
France and Japan are the leaders in the policy 
of trade monopoly and exclusive control of 
raw materials; Italy is, as Signor Tittoni shows, 
one of the chief sufferers; China is a victim, and 
Siberia is surely marked for sacrifice. For this 
reason if for no other the Far Eastern Republic 
should be represented at the Conference or the 
United States should definitely hold a brief on its 
behalf. The freedom of these weaker nations 
from commercial imperialism has a Significance be- 
yond their own right to self-determination. If their 
status is allowed to become that of spheres of in- 
fluence, the world is putting itself at the mercy of 
a commercial autocracy stronger and more ruthless 
than even the predatory governments which it 
makes its tools. 

The extension of such methods as Japan is em- 
ploying in Korea, Manchuria and Shantung, and 
Great Britain in Kwangtung is certainly one of 
those questions of the Pacific which are of vital 
interest to the world as involving the danger of 
war. The open door in the widest sense is de- 
manded not only for the entrance of trade, but of 


peace. 
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How Labor Could Control 


of satire at the expense of political dicho- 

tomy—a two party system, said he, in- 
volved the ennobling conflict of the Outs against 
the Ins. The Ins attempted a program: the Outs 
endeavored to block it. So successful was the re- 
sult that in Carroll’s mythical realm of Outland 
(perhaps not so far from Alice’s pool of tears) 
the people tried it in economics. It was not un- 
common, he relates, to see a farmer with a pair of 
oxen pulling a plough one way while a couple of 
mules industriously hauled it the other,—and the 
plough stood still. 

Industry has approximated this desirable state 
of affairs. We have the capitalists, or employers, 
or investors; and we have labor. Each spends 
its time strengthening defences; forging weapons; 
preparing for war; fighting. They even talk the 
language of war; of ultimatums, good offices, con- 
ciliation, mediation, arbitration, peace protocols. 
In the face of all this production is expected to go 
on; does go on; an observer from Mars would 
be surprised not at the existing disorder but at 
the relative lack of it. Nevertheless the situation 
cannot go on forever and .may not go on much 
longer—witness Russia and Italy—and the thing 
to do is to find a way out. Production is a co- 
operative process, not an affair of a yoke of oxen 
one way and a pair of mules the other. 

Hence we examine the tools in the economic 
toolhouse. By all odds the most effective of them 
are the great corporations, great because they 
have developed effective cooperation beyond any 
other known machinery. Especially they enlist the 
financial cooperation of the general public through 
issues of various classes of securities, which ap- 
peal to the saving instinct, the sporting instinct 
or the exploiting instinct as the case happens to 
be. The result is a huge group of investors whose 
combined power to achieve is infinite. Their pos- 
sibilities are so great that one may visualize a 
Brandeis of the future, who as a corporation law- 
yer will shift the economic frontiers as the Bran- 
deis of the eight-hour-day cases shifted the con- 
stitutional frontiers. 

Corporations are worth studying and worth re- 
specting. And if we come to the study with some 
professional respect, the bold and simple outlines 
of the arrangement readily appear: 

First. Most corporations have at their finan- 
cial base certain borrowed capital. This is repre- 
sented by bonds; perhaps by preferred stock; 
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sometimes short term notes; sometimes all three. 
This is really borrowed capital, and is a secured 
investment. It draws regular interest. But it has 
no power and no right of control—unless the in- 
dustry is going badly. Bondholders do not vote 
for directors; they clip coupons. 

Second. All corporations are controlled by 
their common stockholders. These stockholders 
are, in many corporations, not true investors; they 
“took a chance’. They backed their knowledge 
of the industry and the stockmarket and business 
prospects, and they expect a large return through 
dividends and through growing value of the stock. 
They would not say so, but they looked for some- 
thing for nothing; they bought the stock for a 
rise, and to collect large dividends if they can. 
This class is under attack as exploiters. It is also 
the group who, through stock ownership which 
carries with it the right to elect directors and thus 
to manage, controls the corporation. When there 
is a war between labor and capital—a strike— 
this is the fighting line on the capitalistic side. The 
secured investors are far behind the guns; their 
money is backed by tangible property and not al- 
together by hope of corporate production. 

This second financial class is likewise entitled 
to respectful analytic study. In theory every one 
hundred-dollar share of common stock represents 
one hundred dollars of actual “money or money's 
worth”’ put into the corporation's plant. In prac- 
tice it frequently represents nothing of the kind. 
It often covers ‘“‘water’—that is to say, nothing, 
which is made to appear something by putting in 
property, good-will, for instance—at tremendous 
overyaluation. Today by the device of stock 
without par value, that is to say, without any stat- 
ed sum of money printed on the certificate, the 
necessity of watering stock on the sly is made 
unnecessary. You can organize a corporation in 
many states and issue a couple of million shares 
of no-par-value stock with nothing behind them 
at all except hope. People buy that stock for a 
rise, which in substance comes to this, that the cor- 
poration, having got a little capital together 
through legitimate borrowing on bonds or the like 
buys or builds a plant; produces at a profit; makes 
money; and the value of the paper shares heaves 
upward. The stockholder merely bought on the 
chance that the plant he invested in would pro- 
duce more than it consumed, and his paper share 
entitled him to take a fraction of the surplus. 

The legitimate side to this operation lies in the 
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fact that these stockholders have a power of man- 
agement. Where they actually do manage, throw- 
ing in brains and judgment and skill with their 
money they render a service entitling them to 
more than simple interest on their money. As 
a matter of plain fact however they usually do 
not manage; they sign a proxy which comes 
around once a year in the mail. A small group 
do manage and earn much of what they re- 
ceive; but the larger proportion merely buy, hope, 
hold and cash in when they can, reaping where 
they did not sow. The use of their money is worth 
the current rate of interest; the value of their 
management is nil. Everything over interest is 
unearned increment—which is merely another 
way of saying that it was earned by someone else; 
someone who did not get all he earned—or, to 
speak plainly, by the men who worked in the cor- 
poration’s mills or mines. 

Just here it becomes possible to think of a busi- 
nesslike end to the economic war. Who are the 
people who have a right to capitalize the hope of 
the plant’s earnings? Who are the people who 
can decently gamble on their output? Who are 
the people who have most right to ask for control 
of the plant? The answer is obviously in favor of 
the staff of the plant, including, of course, the 
chairman of the board, the directors, as well as the 
oilers and feeders and loomfixers. That the large 
majority of employees should have to spend their 
spare time devising means to fight the control of 
their own plant is simple foolishness. 

To imagine a plant in which the employees, in- 
cluding, as suggested, the chairman of the board, 
the president and so on—own all the common 
stock and the resulting control sounds a little like 
romance. It certainly is not profit sharing, nor 
employees’ stock ownership. But it is possible and 
simple. Suppose a trade union with sufficient affili- 
ates controlling all the processes in a factory, or 
better still, a guild union instead of a craft union. 
The collective unit makes, let us say, cotton yarns. 
From top to bottom there is no yarn process which 
it does not control. At present the best it can do 
with that control is to shut down the yarn mill un- 
less the employers grant higher wages or better 
working conditions. Suppose however the union 
decided to make yarn on its own behalf; it knows 
the processes, needs only management, which it 
would have to hire, and capital, which it would 
also have to hire in the open market. Thereupon 
it hires managers and borrows money, buys or 
rents a yarn factory, runs it on approved business 
lines, sells at a profit, sets aside part for deprecia- 
tion, for repayment of its borrowings, for a wage 
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reserve in bad years. No single process in the in- 
dustry would have to be changed, but each man 
would be working for himself and his ‘‘wage 
slavery” would become merely an occupation in 
cooperative endeavor. 

This is the dream, and we seek for possibility 
of its realization. The machinery is ready to hand. 
Granted a plant for sale, and a collective labor 
unit able to operate, and the corporate organiza- 
tion could be drawn by any able lawyer. It would 
require formation of a corporation with no-par- 
value stock, issuable to and held by—and only by 
—the men to be employed in the plant. The stock 
is tied to the job, and with it goes control of the 
plant. There would be provision for the usual 
underlying financing by issue of bonds, notes or 
preferred stock. The holders of these issues ought 
to be represented on the board of directors at all 
times, but a majority would always be elected by 
the common stock. One thinks of the danger that 
the employee-stockholders would divide every last 
cent of the receipts and go on a spree, as did the 
Russian workmen in the flushed days of the early 
Soviet regime. Any corporation lawyer can pro- 
vide against that; does so every day to protect the 
bondholding class against the present stockholding 
class. He provides in his incorporation papers 
that out of the profits a stated amount shall be 
applied to paying off the borrowings; a further 
proportion shall be set aside for depreciation; still 
more for a reserve for the lean years. The rest 
can be distributed. If any of these provisions are 
broken the bond-holding class immediately takes 
over control. 

Questions of detail arise. How shall the stock 
be distributed? According to the fairest ap- 
praisal of the value of the employee-stockholder’s 
services. The general manager ought to have 
more stock than the unskilled worker. His vote 
at a stockholders’ meeting ought to be worth more. 
He has earned it. What about wages? Every 
employee ought to draw a regular base pay just 
as a partner in a firm is entitled to his drawing ac- 
count; he must live. How about labor turnover? 
One hopes this scheme would lessen it; but men 
will always leave old jobs for new. When a man 
leaves his job he must leave his stock too,—resell 
it to the corporation, to use the vocabulary of cor- 
poration law,—for a price. What price? The 
amount by which the value of the stock has been 
increased while that employee held it. If while 
he held it bonds have been paid off and reserves 
accumulated out of profits then the employee's 
stock entitles him to his fractional share of the 
accumulations; he has actually earned it during his 
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tenancy of the job. That is what he gets when 
he leaves. The corporation cannot be paying cash 
indiscriminately as men leave? Then the amount 
due may be paid either in cash or bonds or pre- 
ferred stock as the corporation is able; the retir- 
ing workman emerges as a bondholder, who if he 
does not like to hold his bond may sell it. Who 
would lend money on that kind of a proposition? 
The writer ventures to suggest that any well-man- 
aged labor union which could demonstrate its abil- 
ity to make cotton yarn successfully could sell its 
bonds as rapidly as many concerns whose securities 
are marketed every day. Roger Babson only the 
other day suggested that many of the employer- 
stockholder class would be glad of the chance to 
put their money into investment securities bearing 
a relatively large yield, abandoning the stockhold- 
ing field to the workers. 

Many large interests are doing exactly this. 
Their fighting days are past; their problem is to 
consolidate their holdings. At least one great 
capitalist who had bought stock which represented 
water and hope and sold for twenty is closing out 
his deal by reorganizing, exchanging his common 
controlling stock for non-voting preferred stock 
yielding a secured seven per cent and so passing 
into the investment class. His lawyers have so 
protected his investment that however reckless the 
new stockholding control may be, he can resume 
control if his security is ever endangered. This is 
the relation the investors ought to bear to the em- 
ployee-stockholders in our supposed yarn factory. 
While the plant is well managed, they draw their 
fixed interest; when it is badly run, they exercise 
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the bondholders’ right to manage it themselves. 

The employees’ side of the story has yet to be 
told. The money could be found. But finding the 
labor union willing to try the experiment is a more 
dificult job. Many unions decline to accept re- 
ponsibility for production. If they control the 
industry in fact, such evasion of responsibility is 
merely immoral; the older and wiser unions are 
ready to meet the demand. The system of craft 
unions, creating labor units not for each plant or 
production unit but for each separate process, is 
as effective a means of decentralizing the workers 
in a plant as can be devised. They get together 
sympathetically in times of strike. But they do 
not work together. Some unions are not a “good 
moral risk,”’ as the credit men say. Many indus- 
tries are not integrated units like yarn-factories. 
Yet it is only a question of time until the business 
proposition put to organized labor will be ac- 
cepted. 

Here is no appeal to a misty State whose owner- 
ship relieves of pressure and stifles initiative. Nor 
is there any attack on private property; on the 
contrary, it is the emphasis of the strength of 
property. It is not a blow at our settled economic 
institutions; it is the sane use of them. 

Or must we wait for sabotage, warfare and gen- 
eral misery to end an economic dichotomy which 
Lewis Carroll’s dreamy professor examined, ana- 
lyzed and discarded in misty Outland, exposing its 
failure with gentle bitterness to an interlocutor 
who—ignorant of mere modern economics—found 
it strange that industry should depend on elements 
at war? A. A. BERLE, JR. 


The Dilemma of France 


SSENTIALLY short views have been taken 
by the Bloc National—the predominant 
party in the French Chamber, elected under 

the auspices of M. Clemenceau, at the end of 1919. 
Its first act was to throw down the man whose 
popularity carried it to power: presumably because 
he was not nationalist enough. The Bloc National 
is the reply to all tentative movements towards 
internationalism. M. Clemenceau was the implac- 
able opponent of Wilsonian internationalism ; but 
he did not see how France could manage without 
England, her nearest, strongest neighbor. Because 
of his concessions to England there is now open 
talk of impeaching him. Every few weeks there is 
somebody or other to take up the threat originally 
uttered by Marshal Foch—the High Court for 
Clemenceau. This is not merely an example of 


political ingratitude, a pleasant warning to all of 
us not to become heroes and prophets in our own 
country; it illuminates in a flash French policy. 

More and more has it become concentratedly na- 
tionalist. M. Millerand was the first to speak of 
marching “with or without the Allies,” and al- 
though he was compelled by England to promise 
after Frankfort not to act separately again he 
actually did so by recognizing Wrangel, by saving 
Poland from the consequences of her own folly 
when England thought Poland deserved punish- 
ment: and was forthwith made President of the 
Republic! His successor M. Leygues was too 
colorless to revolt against the Alliance; but M. 
Briand while giving lip-service to the Entente has 
proved throughout his ministry that above all 
France means to be independent. It is true. that 
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independence is only a synonym for isolation: 
nationalism pushed to its logical end must leave 
any country solitary. Therefore whenever the 
formal rupture is really imminent France hesitates 
and only the egregious but consistent Pertinax is 
frank enough to demand that unless France can get 
her own way in the Entente she should quit the 
Entente. As England cannot permit France to have 
her own way, the Entente is virtually non-existent. 
It disappeared, except in name, a year ago. Still, 
under the Versailles Treaty France and England 
are made partners: their separation implies the 
repudiation of the Treaty. Be it remembered that 
if the Treaty is hard on Germany it also furnishes 
Germany with certain safeguards; and its repudi- 
ation in such circumstances, signifying the triumph 
of French nationalism, would be a bad thing for 
Germany now, a worse thing for France in the 
future, and a fatal thing for Europe—that is to 
say (since it is impossible to distinguish between 
the fate of one continent and the ineluctable fate 
of another) for the world—in a space of time 
easily envisaged. 

The most vital point in European politics is pre- 
cisely this point of Franco-British relations. It 
would be folly to depict England as the apostle of 
sweet reasonableness; but it so happens that in re- 
spect of Germany she takes a view which is doubt- 
less dictated by her commercial necessities, but 
which at any rate has the merit of being concili- 
atory and pacific. It is the most stupid taunt 
imaginable that England is a nation of shopkeep- 
ers. If trading makes for decent international 
dealings, makes for friendliness (as it may well do, 
though it may sometimes provoke terrible rivalries) 
then three cheers for trade! Without inquiring 
too closely into England’s motives in this matter, 
it is certain that she wants a fairly prosperous Ger- 
many with whom she can do business, and a Europe 
in which there will not be a new upheaval every 
month. She is aware that just as America can 
never realize her credits on Europe because she 
would have to take them in imported goods with- 
out equivalent exported goods, so the Allies can 
never recover tremendous indemnities expressed in 
astronomical figures from Germany and would in- 
deed cry out that blue murder and treason were 
being committed were Germany to load unpaid 
products upon them. England knows that Ger- 
many cannot be kept down for long, and what she 
will do when she gets up depends upon what is 
done to her when she is down. England thinks 
there is a prospect of peace by resuming peaceful 
relations; unlike France, who thinks peace is only 
possible by perpetuating the state of unilateral war- 
fare in which she remains on top. Naturally were 
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I analysing British policy there would be many 
reservations to make; but these are the general 
lines of British policy and have been ever since Mr. 
Lloyd George in March 1919 candidly exposed his 
real views. 

Now in any partnership there must be a pre- 
dominant partner. England has ‘been, in spite of 
lamentable concessions to French policy, the pre- 
dominant partner. On many occasions she has held 
back France. She held back France in May this 
year, when the whole country had been whipped 
up in readiness to seize the Ruhr. She held back 
France in the original Peace Conference when 
France demanded the complete detachment of all 
German lands west of the Rhine from Germany. 
She pulled back France from Frankfort. It would 
be easy to multiply instances on which England has 
been, rightly or wrongly, a restraining force, but 
the fact is too notorious to need proving. It is 
not difficult to understand how the Bloc National, 
sinking deeper and deeper into its nationalism, is 
furious against England as well as against Ger- 
many. It may be doubted whether England has not 
become for many good Frenchmen much more the 
enemy than Germany. Not only are they pre- 
vented from doing what they consider necessary 
for their subsequent safety, but they are humiliated 
by the consciousness that hitherto France has oc- 
cupied only a second place in the European concert 
when, according to all the rules—militaristic at 
least—she is easily the strongest nation on the 
continent, It is fine to have a giant's strength but 
it is exasperating not to be able to use it. 

Everything, in the view of these nationalists— 
who though powerful do not represent the whole 
of France, as we shall see—demonstrates the need 
of employing this numerical superiority while 
France still possesses it. It may be that some day 
France will no longer possess an army which is big 
enough—other things being equal—to conquer 
Europe. Germany is disarmed: and at her mercy. 
The French argue that Germany will certainly seek 
her revanche. Therefore, without any false senti- 
mentality, without any international nonsense and 
foolish fraternity, it is only sensible to keep Ger- 
many crushed. That is why the Left Bank of the 
Rhine should be kept permanently (according to 
the thesis of M. Tardieu the treaty permits the 
occupation in perpetuity); that is why the Ruhr 
with its rich coal mines and its blast furnaces should 
be taken and controlled on some breach of the 
treaty or other which is bound to occur; that is 
why Poland is to have as much of Upper Silesia, 
plebiscite or no plebiscite, as France can secure for 
her, since Poland is France’s bondservant and sol- 
dier in Eastern Europe; that is why Germany is 
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continually to be harried about indemnities and dis- 
armament. It is the policy of menaces, coercion, 
sanctions, and demolition of the Reich. No one 
could condemn this policy on diplomatic grounds— 
and morality does not enter into calculations when 
a country which has been so often invaded by an 
hereditary enemy’ fears yet another invasion—if it 
were not for the awkward fact that there are more 
countries in the world than France and Germany. 

Did they exist in a vacuum, the Franco-German 
duel might be allowed to go on generation after 
generation, and France would be justified, on the 
German plea that necessity knows no law, in doing 
her best to injure her adversary. But France won 
the war because she was helped by England and 
America, and England and America have to live in 
the same world, and they demand that their inter- 
ests and their opinions shall be respected; and 
England and America may or may not come to the 
rescue of France again if she pushes the defeated 
enemy too far. 

It must not be supposed that leading French 
politicians do not realize the impossibility of 
stereotyping the victory. They are aware that they 


cannot, like Joshua, command the sun and the moon” 


to stand still. They know that Europe is not a 
painted picture, but a living entity. They are 
sensible of the ridiculousness of standing in a 
pretty posture with their foot on the neck of the 
prostrate foe. But there is that Bloc National; 
and it is so easy to talk the current patriotic lan- 
guage; and anyhow a French Ministry does not 
last, as a rule, very long, and aprés nous le déluge! 
I have been privileged to have conversations with 
the most distinguished Frenchmen, and I am con- 
vinced that they perfectly understand the true 
precarious position. Surprising as it may appear, 
the eventual policy of M. Poincaré is to bring about 
a rapprochment between France and Germany. He 
who is pushing other premiers to intransigeance 
foresees, as every man who gives a moment's 
thought to the matter foresees, the day when from 
sheer necessity there will be drawn up between the 
two countries a scheme of cooperation. For the 
present the protagonist of this policy is M. 
Loucheur, the multi-millionaire, the man of affairs, 
the man who is only incidentally a politician and 
primarily a company director. Regarding the situa- 
tion without undue patriotic prejudice he comes to 
a conclusion that should be the conclusion even of 
the politicians, if politicians were not usually some- 
what silly people moving in an unreal world: the 
conclusion that though France and Germany have 
hitherto been enemies it would pay them both bet- 
ter to be friends. Indeed there is nothing else for 
it: either they must be blood foes, and in that case 
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it is only a question of how long France can hold 
Germany down, how long France can keep some 
kind of semblance of solidarity with England; or 
they must by hook or crock compose their differ- 
ences and collaborate. The second alternative has 
made much headway—but then so has the first. 
Now one policy and then the other prevails. France 
is, of course, falling between two stools. She 
should, three years after the armistice, make up 
her mind which it is to be—war or peace with 
Germany—and accept one or the other method 
with all its consequences. 

The idea of a rapprochement is not new. M. 
Caillaux’s chief crime was (so it was declared) 
secretly to strive for a Franco-German entente. 
There are several newspapers which have openly 
suggested that the cards might profitably be shuf- 
fled in this sense. It must not be supposed that a 
Franco-German rapprochement is necessarily hos- 
tile to England. When I mentioned the possibility 
to several persons engaged in British diplomacy 
they appeared to consider that it would be rather a 
good thing, not at all implying the dissolution of 
the Franco-British Alliance but on the contrary 
enabling the two Channel countries.to march once 
more in the same direction. Theré“Gre, it is true, 
objections from the British viewpoint. First it 
may be presumed that France would only orient 
her policy German-wards by way of reaction 
against British hegemony. Then it should be 
understood that the association would be rather 
economic than political, and British trade interests 
might suffer. For example, France can find no 
other way of utilizing the newly acquired iron ore 
of Lorraine than by sending it to the Ruhr fur- 
naces; alone, France cannot make the most of her 
potential riches, but with Germany—a great 
Franco-German consortium being formed to exploit 
all the iron resources of the French and German 
basins—as partner, the iron and steel manufactur- 
ers of England would be faced with formidable 
competition. So it is with the potash of Alsace: 
France by the restoration of this province now 
shares a virtual world monopoly of potash with 
Germany. Germany is still stronger, in potash, 
than France and can beat her in the market. Which 
is it to be? Is France to grow rich on her potash 
by an arrangement with Germany, or is she to find 
this wealth practically worthless? It is possible 
that economically England would not really relish 
a Franco-German bargain, but the politicians 
would not—could not—oppose many obstacles un- 
less it were carried to extremes. But if France 
took up the British thesis of business rather than 
reparations (in the exaggerated impossible sense) 
and military domination, it would not be to please 
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England but would be, as it were, against England. 
It is not inconceivable that there should be a race 
to form a commercial alliance with Germany: 
though the arrangement may be triangular; and 
in that case lovers of peace will rejoice. 

But what are the chances of this current of com- 
merce prevailing against the political current? 
(For be it remarked that although France is en- 
gaged in making all kinds of business pacts, occult 
and avowed, in Central Europe, with Poland, with 
the Balkan States, this aspect of the Quai d’Orsay 
policy is of secondary importance. I do not believe 
in France as a colonising power, whether the colony 
is called Syria or Hungary or Poland, even if the 
primary purpose is to fortify herself, as she sup- 
poses, against Germany. I do not agree that in 
the policy of seizing the Ruhr France was animated 
by business considerations—though the financiers 
naturally would have taken advantage of the policy 
~-but by political considerations, that is to say by 
this obsession of the German peril.) It would 
indeed be rash to prophesy whether France will 
turn from force to trade. Last year there were 
negotiations between French and German business 
men and the politicians were nearly won over. 
Nearly—but not quite. The Quai d’Orsay was 
quickly in the ascendant. Powerful influences were 
at work this year to bring about the most far- 
reaching accords: accords about the Eastern 
markets, as well as about the repair of ruined 
regions; accords about coal and iron; accords 
about exports and imports; accords which would 
have amounted to a general economic cooperation. 
Suddenly the politicians once more checked the 
economists. There was a rumpus about the 
Leipzig trials. There was a first-class row about 
Upper Silesia—which is, in spite of the Polish oil 
and industrial concessions to France, at heart a 
political affair. That is to say, it involves the ques- 
tion of France’s security by force—France demand- 
ing the biggest possible armed Poland pressing on 
the shoulders of the smallest possible disarmed 
Germany (Russia being counted out for twenty 
years )—even at the expense of economic efficiency 
in the management of Silesian mines and factories. 
As has happened so often, Bloc National politics 
swamped the efforts at commercial collaboration. 

The Briand cabinet more than any other has zig- 
zagged. M. Briand himself has in certain circles 
expressed himself with astonishing reasonableness, 
and one doubts whether he is at all with the politi- 
cal advocates of hostility, but he strikes one as tired 
and indifferent, only making a big effort when 
things have gone wrong. M. Loucheur, even dur- 
ing the political crises, pursues his conversations 
with Dr. Rathenau. Sometimes there is a sudden 
demand for the occupation of the Ruhr by the 
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Premier and sometimes it is the Premier who de- 
nounces such a move as inept. Never before have 
there been so many contradictions. Is it incom- 
petence, apathy, or tactics? How far does the 
cabinet control the situation and how far is it con- 
trolled? Is it considered that the art of statesman- 
ship is to be enigmatic, to puzzle possible op- 
ponents? Anyhow there have been violent oscilla- 
tions between the two policies of rapprochement 
with Germany on the economic terrain and of ruth- 
less antagonism on the political terrain. Amid 
these fluctuations it is difficult to see what will be 
the ultimate aim. But what is certain to my mind 
is that the so-called policy of security means in- 
evitably another war in Europe—which means, if 
wars are fought to obtain peace, that the last war 
was utterly lost—since Germany must rise up one 
day to recover all of which she thinks she has been 
unfairly dispossessed. Such a policy will also lead 
to the formal renunciation of the Franco-British 
Entente; and the Entente may indeed be regarded 
as the barometer of Europe. On the other hand it 
is to be feared that if a large economic understand- 
ing, with Germany is long postponed, it will be- 
come impossible. Those who like M. Poincaré 
think politics can be played for a certain time, and 
then economic understandings reached, forget the 
psychological factor. There is an unparallelled 
bitterness. in Germany against France; and this 
growing hatred may soon thwart any further at- 
tempt at a concordat, and Europe may be com- 
mitted to the sterile policy of keeping an alarmed 
and perilous guard on the Rhine. France must 
choose quickly or she will fall irretrievably between 
two stools. 
SisLEY HUDDLESTON. 


The Farmer Corporate 


AST year’s collapsed grain market did more 

than empty the farmer’s pocket. It served as 

the irritant which bestirred him to an inevitable 

but delayed march upon unfinished business. It 

precipitated The U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., dedi- 

cated to conquest, by the growers, of their ulti- 
mate market. 

The farmers had taken possession of their local 
market years before. When, twenty-odd years 
ago, they awoke to the disappearance of competi- 
tion in local buying of grain for shipment, the 
farmers began to form associations for owning 
elevators and shipping their own grain. There 
took place a muscle-making struggle, with much 
practice in the neglected art of working together. 
The farmers had the railroads to whip as well as 
the grain “trust.” (Discriminations in railroad 
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service made existence precarious for the early 
farmer elevators. ) 

In spite of all handicaps, they made good. Such 
a grain growing state as Nebraska came finally to 
have a cooperative elevator at practically every 
grain shipping point. The grain states all told 
now contain, it is claimed, about 3,000 of them. 
Fheir success is no longer quéstioned. Many of 
the private or “‘line’’ elevators sold out to the 
cooperatives. The rest remained to compete with 
them. A virtual balance between the two systems 
was struck and the grain buying monopoly at the 
point of production was definitely ended. 

Then the farmers’ associations discovered that 
When they came 
with their grain to the terminal market, behold at 
the window the familiar phiz of their old antagon- 
ist, the trust. Once their grip on the local market 
was loosened, the “line’’ men had fallen back to 
positions previously prepared in the rear. Theirs 
were the terminal elevators where the grain must 
be stored and prepared for sale. They controlled 
the exchanges on which it had to be sold. The 
farmers were out of Egypt. They were not yet 
in the promised land. 

Before this second battlement the farmers sat 
them down in doubt and disagreement. Some lo- 
cal assaults were made. A group of northwestern 
farmers built a cooperative terminal elevator at 
St. Paul. The Non-Partisan League was conceived 
in the sin, as the grain exchanges viewed it, of 
striking for the goal in North Dakota by means 
of state-owned terminal elevators. Nebraska 
farmers secured a state law requiring the Omaha 
grain exchange to admit cooperatives as members. 

None of these movements had united the farm- 
ers or had yet succeeded, when the grain slump 
came, in breaching the wall, The Nebraska law 
had been ineffective. The North Dakota elevator 
was unfinished. The St. Paul experiment had not 
spread. The associations of private grain dealers 
still controlled the terminal markets. Naturally, 
even if not wholly justly, the farmers held the con- 
trollers of the marketing machinery responsible 
for the shortcomings of the market. Their hesita- 
tion ceased. They came together in a representa- 
tive meeting of farmer organizations in July, 1920, 
and planned a special committee to study what to 
do. The “Committee of 17” called in advisers, 
and labored, and early in the present year The 
U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., was brought forth. 
Meetings were held in the different states to pass 
on the plan. It was everywhere approved. 

Thus was launched the largest and most widely 
sponsored cooperative organization in the history 
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of farmers’ cooperatives. Its name is reminiscent 
of United States Steel, American Sugar, Amalga- 
mated Copper and such other corporate entities «s 
by their names suggest the power to twist poten- 
tates and powers and peoples in their fingers. If it 
should live up to its expectations the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc., will be worthy of the initials 
of Uncle Sam. Behind it stand most of th 
farmer organizations in the grain states. It is ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Agriculture. No less 


conspicuous a financier than Bernard Baruch is 


among its supporters and advisers. 

The U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., issues no 
stock and takes no profits. It is an association of 
farmers designed as a central warehousing, market- 
ing and financing agency for the local cooperative 
associations. The grain farmer contracts with the 
United States association to receive his grain 
through the local coperative elevator and market 
it. The corporation contracts to buy his grain out- 
right, receive it on consignment, or handle it as the 
agent of his pooling asociation, should he elect to 
join a pool. The farmers who enter into these 
contracts are the voting members of the association 
and govern it through a board of directors elected 
at'a representative national convention. 

The banker of the movement is to be a finance 
corporation or corporations organized as a sub- 
sidiary. The finance corporation will discount 
grain paper for local banks and it will finance 
warehousing facilities. 

By this mechanism the organizers hope to unite 
into one stream under their own control the flow to 
market of the cooperating farmers’ grain. If they 
succeed, the member farmers will handle their own 
grain, from the field through the terminal market 
to the manufacturer and exporter. They believe 
that, with a considerable fraction of the country’s 
grain so controlled, an evener flow to market and 
a steadier price can be maintained. The farmers 
have their suspicions of a marketing system under 
which fifty times as much wheat is sold on the Chi- 
cago exchange as passes through Chicago elevators. 
They expect to gain, too, through control of the 
mixing and cleaning of their grain in the terminal 
elevators and by the command of credit which 
their finance corporation is designed to give. 

Yet, even if they held little hope of direct profit, 
I suspect that the farmers would be in this move- 
ment. The grain farmer is convinced that he is 


taxed without representation in a monopolistic 
grain market, and the spirit of 1776 is in him. It 
is getting to be a matter of principle with him to 
break a path té market along which he can pass 
without the aid or consent of any organization 
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of middlemen. This spirit is perhaps the stub- 
bornest factor in the farmer movement. 

The question of his success in this particular ven- 
ture is anybody's guess. Most of my grain “trust’’ 
friends say they see within it the germs of early de- 
cay and death. They saw the same germs in the 
local cooperative movement to which they have 
now surrendered. Yet a sickening number of these 
early ventures did fail, The U. S. Grain 
Growers is a very large undertaking. It calls upon 
its promoters to think in millions where they have 
been dealing in hundreds. It remains to be seen 
whether a major part of the cooperative associa- 
tions and their members link up with it. It could 
fall by its own weight. The grain dealers who 
have formed a national association and a fund to 
fight it don’t seem to think so. - But I admit it. 

If it were a new structure from the ground up 
it might be dismissed as a grandiose daydream. 
Being based on a solid foundation of local cooper- 
ative societies it cannot be so dismissed. Another 
thing in its favor is the habit the farmers are 
forming in their local cooperative ventures of put- 
ting technical business operations in the hands of 
well paid specialists. If the farmer directors of 
the Grain Growers choose well their operating 
specialists, that will go far to make them as danger- 
ous as the Chicago grain exchange thinks they are. 

Should it succeed, will it be the farmers’ trust 
which our financial districts view with such 
dread? There are dangers and defects in pro- 
ducers’ cooperation which consumers’ cooperation 
escapes. But the smartest of my grain “trust” 
friends probably has the right answer. “Let them 
come in,” he says, “with all the bars down. I can 
do business on a narrower margin than they can. 
Let the two systems compete and keep each other 
on their good behavior. I can continue to thrive 
and we shall all be happier, the farmers because 
they can see that no trust is gouging them, I be- 
cause of the general better feeling in the business.” 

If he should be wrong and the Grain Growers 
turn out so successful and so ambitious that they 
drive their rivals out of the field, then to United 
States Steel, American Sugar, Amalgamated Cop- 
per and the rest has merely been added The U. S. 
Grain Growers, Inc. ; 

Stand or fall, the organization of the grain 
growers is a great and fine adventure. It repre- 
sents the working out of a spirit of freedom and 
responsibility and cooperation in a great class 
which has too long let itself be the dupe of politics 
and of business. These farmers are seeking no 
hep from any one. The Grain Growers are not 
asking for a single shred of legislation. They are 
proposing merely to help themselves in a business 
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way and by business methods. They have fought 
and won their local wars for a free market. Now 
they are endeavoring to join in a great entente to 
drive their campaign to its natural conclusion. A 
central marketing medium for the local cooper- 
ative associations is a logical necessity. If The 
U. §. Grain Growers, Inc., fails to answer 
that need, the irrepressible farmers will merely, in 
due time, take the next road that opens up,—per- 
haps the political road of the Non-Partisan League 
with its state-owned terminal elevators. 

The “independent farmer’’ is as determined as 
that to be independent. WALTER Locke. 


The Wilderness of Suburbia 


HE other day I was walking along one of 

those interminable streets, in the remoter part 
of Brooklyn, that begin at a subway line and end 
in a swamp or a tidal inlet or an ash-heap. A 
clutter of dingy-new apartment houses lay behind 
me, and the wide sweep of land that ambled toward 
the horizon was punctuated here and there by cot- 
tages between which the spaces gaped more and 
more uncouthly until at last there was scarcely any 
other reminder of the city’s existence than the curb- 
ing of the streets or the sign on a lamp-post. Pres- 
ently a little settlement of farmhouses came into 
view; and at the crossroads was a barely decipher- 
able milestone telling how many miles it was to the 
Brooklyn Ferry; and beyond them was a villa in 
the early republican style, with a massive front and 
great square pillars and a spacious porch; and 
eventually I came to a body of-water beside whose 
nearer bank stood an old mill—the relic of a 
manorial past. 

By closing one’s eyes to the jagged line of roof- 
tops in the distance one could easily fancy himself 
back in the eighteenth century: in fact, the walk 
was a rough cross-section of the city’s development 
in time. It was a little hard to realize that this 
dissolute landscape, this no-man’s land which was 
neither town nor country, was part and parcel of 
the greatest city on the continent. It seemed to 
me that I had passed through the twilight zone of 
an essentially suburban civilization. 

In the whole development of Brooklyn—and 
Brooklyn is a typical modern city—nobody had ap- 
parently any conception of the city except as an 
ugly accretion of factories, warehouses, and shops, 
set in a tangle of mean streets, such as one finds 
about Borough Hall or Wallabout Basin. Was 
it any wonder, then, that the chief reaction to these 
conglomerate physical developments was a desire 
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extent the ability to take advantage of such cultura] 
resources as the city still retained in its theatres 
and concerts and art exhibitions and the like; and 
on the other, he failed to develop equivalent re- 
sources in the neighborhood of his home. An art 
gallery in Montclair and a stock company in 
Yonkers do not alter the picture in its general 
outlines. The commuter, who spends a good part 
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to escape from them into a different, and if pos- 
sible more rural environment, as soon as the burden 
of the workday was over? This was beyond doubt 
the healthy human reaction, for if city life were the 
mere huddling of human beings within a limited 
area, the desire to live in cities would be the ex- 
pression of a purely brutish gregariousness; and 
the more completely one escaped from that sort of 
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existence the greater would be the possibility of 
finding at least the humane satisfactions that can be 
derived from the unrestricted view of a sunset or 
the opportunity for delving at a little garden patch. 

In the natural attempt to get away from the 
fusty physical realities of the nineteenth century 
city there was, I say, no comprehension of the sort 
of cultivated life that is possible only in cities. The 
nineteenth century American town, with none of the 
cultural resources that cities like Oxford and Paris 
had inherited from the Middle Ages and the Re- 
naissance, was the negation of a city—and suburbia 
was a negation of that negation. The result was 
not a new synthesis, but a further deterioration. 
In the course of a hundred years of road-laying, 
street-planning, house-building, and .street railway 
extension city life, in the sense that a contemporary 
of Plato or Dante or Diirer would have understood 
the words, ceased to exist. The city became a 
traffic thoroughfare; the home, a dormitory; and 
the neighborhood a stony wilderness. All the social 
and cultural intercourse that residence within a 
city’s boundaries carried with it for the great mass 
of people would not have satisfied the rude con- 
genialities of a tribe of Alaskan Indians. 

It is of course pathetic that the metropolitan, 
with his boasted ‘“‘civilization’’ should forever be 
trying to escape the city—which means at bottom 
that he seeks to get rid of the institutional equip- 
ment of his civilization. It is perhaps equally 
pathetic, however, that this attempt to escape the 
city should never succeed. In the section of Brook- 
lyn through which I had passed, a blind man could 
see how the open spaces of villadom would in the 
course of a few short years be filled up, and how 
the neighboring walks into the open country would 
in the end lead nowhere but through interminable 
blank streets, as dull and depressing as those from 
which the frantic suburbanite had escaped. It was 
the same in Queens, the same in the Bronx, the 
same in Yonkers and Mount Vernon, and presently 
it would be the same up in the Westchester Hills, 
between the Hudson, the Sawmill, and the Bronx 
Rivers. 

As the city, in the nineteenth century sense, con- 
tinued to grow, two significant things happened: 
on one hand the dweller in suburbia lost to a large 


of his day, from an hour and a half to three hours, 
in wandering, like Tomlinson, between Heaven and 
Hell, presents a spectacle much more humiliating 
than a man without a country: he is a man with- 
out a city—in short, a barbarian. Small wonder 
that bathtubs and heating systems and similiar ap- 
paratus play such a large part in his conception of 
the good life. These are the compensations that 
carry him through his perpetual neurosis—and 
heaven help him when Yankee ingenuity and sales- 
manship give out! 

In recent years there has been a tendency to 
regard the growing “movement to the cities” as 
a dangerous phenomenon. As a matter of fact, 
however, this is the normal outcome, as Messrs. 
Geddes and Branford have pointed out, of the 
transition from the life of the hunter in the moun- 
tain wilds at the hither end of the valley section 
to that of the agriculturist who occupies and works 
the fertile valley-bottoms: the city is the flower 
of a well-developed civilization, and it is as silly to 
look upon the movement into the city as a menace 
as it would be to refer to the shepherd Giotto’s be- 
coming a painter in Florence, or the poacher Shake- 
speare’s becoming a playwright in London as a 
calamity. The real danger is that men are not 
moving into cities; or rather, that the cities into 
which they do move are simply close-packed areas 
in which their lives are confined, instead of being 
marked by multitudes of common institutions— 
clubs, guilds, theaters, gymnasia, academies, uni- 
versities—through which their lives might be ex- 
pressed. The proof of this is that people who 
settle in a great Western metropolis like London 
or New York speedily discover that it has little to 
offer them, and quickly join in a significant counter- 
exodus. The great modern city, for the most part, 
does not create a common bond but a common re- 
pulsion. Suburbia—that vast and aimless drift of 
human beings, spreading in every direction about 
our cities, large and small—demonstrates the in- 
capacity of our civilization to foster concrete ways 
and means for living well. Having failed to create 
a common life in our modern cities, we have builded 
Suburbia, which is a common refuge from life, aad 
the remedy is an aggravation of the disease! 

Lewis MumMrorp. 
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As a Fired Man Thinks 


HE rumor spread through our shop that the 

big lay-off was to occur on the following 
Tuesday. Over half of us were to be discharged. 
For some time our shop had been losing men, two 
or three a day. We had watched them leave with 
indifference, because the chance seemed slight that 
our turn would come. And now over half of us 
were to be discharged at once. This was serious. 
The odds were against each individual. Already 
we seemed to have lost contact with our routine. 

Most of us had been in the shop four years. 
During the war, when the shop had been crowded 
with a lot of men—some of them unskilled or 
mediocre workers—we had several times been 
complimented by the local commandant for our 
achievements, Later, after the armistice and after 
the poor and not very good workmen had been 
“weeded out” the whip began to crack over our 
heads. “Speed up—More efficiency—See what the 
other Navy Yard is doing.” 

There were plenty of men to be had. The larger 
became the hungry crowd outside the Navy Yard 
gates, the louder and more frequently cracked the 
whip. Men who had been thanked for their ef- 
forts as mechanics were now referred to as 
“farmers,” and by their comrades as well, since to 
disparage one’s neighbor was to increase his 
chances of being fired and one’s own chances of 
keeping the job. The spirit of the shop had 
changed. We were back to normalcy. The hungry, 
desperate crowd of unemployed outside the gates 
was growing larger, while the number of jobs was 
growing smaller. 

Before we went into the war the town had been 
a poor affair. Very few men had been employed; 
there*were few decent houses and no paved streets. 
About the only signs of life were a few sailors who 
did not have money enough to go to the city nearby. 
Formerly most of the small, shabby business build- 
ings were tenanted by saloons. Some owners left, 
and forfeited their homes rather than pay taxes. 

With the war many workers were needed at the 
Navy Yard, and wages rose as the need of them 
increased. Everyone had to work—it was even 
the duty of women to do men’s work. Not to be 
working was to be a traitor, a dangerous enemy. 
Today these sentiments are out of fashion; they 
smack of bolshevism. 

As workers poured in, the town quickly changed. 
Fine business blocks, churches, lodge buildings and 
residences sprang up. Streets were paved. There 
was activity, interest, pleasure-seeking. People 
talked of their comparative bargains in getting 
homes, of the price of gasoline, of the moving- 
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picture shows. The attendance of the churches 
doubled; at the movies it increased twenty-fold. 

We workers spent much of our spare time look- 
ing for somewhere to live. The government built a 
large hotel which we tried to manage cooperative- 
ly. It was filled with roomers who paid high rents, 
but as there seemed to be a shortage of many thou- 
sands of dollars somewhere, the hotel reverted to 
private management. We also tried a cooperative 
store, and it did a large business at top prices, 
until, here too, thousands of dollars disappeared, 
and the store went into bankruptcy. A chamber 
of commerce which had been only a name became 
a powerful agency for transferring the worker's 
wages from his pockets to those of the merchants 
and real estate agents. The local press sang chiefly 
one song—*‘‘Boom-ta-ra-ra Buy a home.’’ There 
was life everywhere. 

Such was our town during its brief departure 
from normalcy. No one worried about his job; 
work was plentiful. 

Before we went into the war our labor union, 
like the chamber of commerce, was a name. But 
drives were the order of the day, so we had a 
drive through our shop. It turned out to be a 
very successful drive, in spite of the fact that 
government employees cannot be coerced into the 
union. The men stampeded into the union by the 
hundreds. The night the new members were re- 
ceived into the union was a memorable one. They 
did not join in the sense of wishing to maintain a 
principle; they began to drop out at once, and 
have continued to do so steadily. Those of us 
who are left form a mildly benevolent lodge which 
pays sick benefits. Locally we have little interest 
in, or capacity for, Industrial Democracy. We do 
not claim any equity in our job; we do not dispute 
or look for the underlying causes of our big lay-off; 
we confine ourselves to a few petty grievances over 
the selection of the victims, and then only as it af- 
fects ourselves. Our moral and intellectual natures 
are rather cramped. Perhaps we have been too 
closely confined to our machines. 

Then Tuesday came. All day men discussed 
their chances, leaving their machines to talk with 
other men, or hailing some passerby. Each time 
that the foreman appeared he was watched anxious- 
ly. At last, a quarter of an hour before quitting 
time, he came with a long list of names in his hand. 
I was among the first to be approached. I was 
pleased to see that my name was near the foot of 
the list. Anyway, I was not the first to be chosen 
for sacrifice. 

sy , you are laid off, beginning tonight.” 

“Discharged ?” 

“Ves.” 
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The foreman’s hand and voice were trembling. 
I was glad that it was over, and watched curiously 
to see who would be the next victim. 

I would have to tell my wife. That was part 
of the system. She would understand that we were 
impersonal numbers in a Navy Yard, without voice 
and without feeling. We were now suddenly torn 
loose from our home, our friends and acquaint- 
ances, from almost everything except the system. 
No one was to blame. I was not responsible for 
the disaster. ‘The foreman was very sorry, and did 
not sleep the night following the lay-off. The 
superintendent of the shop was also very sorry, but 
pointed out that the wage allowance for his shop 
had been greatly reduced. Of course the idea that 
our fully equipped shop might turn to making use- 
ful implements of peace was preposterous. What 
if the world did need locomotives: private profit 
had the exclusive privilege. 
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All the associations of four years are now broken 
off and seem to be distant and unreal. We must 
leave town at once, because there is no work here. 
But this is true everywhere else. ‘“‘No work here.” 
We are adrift on a sea of unemployment, but we 
must pull blindly on some course or other. Men 
do not sit still and starve. 

The world has moved since the so-called Cleve- 
land hard times. The excuse, often advanced, that 
We are reducing taxation by creating unemployment 
is on the same plane of intelligence as that of the 
woman who threw the baby out of the window and 
carried a pillow downstairs when the house began 
to burn. 

There is one country where profiteers and un- 
employment do not flourish. Many of our faces 
are turned toward the East, where a light shows 
through the darkness. 

A. J. Taytor. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


[The New Republic welcomes communications from its read- 
ers in regard to subjects of current interest, and especially con- 
cerning articles which have appeared in its columns. Those of 
300 words or less are necessarily more available for publica- 
tion than longer letters.] 


Freedom in Virginia 


IR: The Board of Visitors of Virginia Military Institute 

on Saturday, August 20th, expelled Professor—and Colonel 
—Robert T. Kerlin because of an open letter he had written to 
the governor of Arkansas. In that open letter, published in full 
in the Nation of June 15th, 1921, Professor Kerlin had appealed 
to the governor in the name of justice and humanity to review 
the cases of six Negro farmers of Phillips County under senténce 
of death. In justifying that appeal, Professor Kerlin recited 
the following facts: that the Negroes of Phillips County were 
endeavoring to end the crime of peonage, or slavery, to which 
they were subject; that the trial before the Supreme Court of 
Arkansas had shown they had neither instigated nor begun the 
riots of 1919; that the Negro farmers had armed themselves 
only after they had been threatened and molested; and that 
they had been tortured by whipping and in an electric chair to 
force them to testify in such a way that they would incriminate 
themselves and their fellows. Professor Kerlin called the im- 
pending executions of six men a “crucifixion” and called upon 
the governor of Arkansas “to take the matter into your private 
chamber and give it an hour’s earnest consideration, as before 
the Eternal Judge.” 

In the light of these facts it may be left to your readers to 
judge whether the expulsion of Professor Kerlin from Virginia 
Military Academy constitutes an assault upon the tattered shreds 
that remain of academic freedom of utterance in this country. 

New York City. HERBERT J. SELIGMANN. 


The South Sees through the K.K.K. 


IR: “A Member of the Ku Klux Klan in New York” crit- 
icizes the editorial in The. New Republic. It is certainly a 
strange thing that a society that professes to stand for law and 
order and that claims te be roo per cent American and makes 
such patriotic pretensions should have resurrected from a dis- 
honored grave the name of a society that because of its outlawry 
and ghastly crimes, was suppressed by the government. Wood- 


row Wilson, in his History, says as to the original Ku Klux 
Klan—“Brutal crimes were committed ; the innocent suffered with 
the guilty, a reign of terror was brought on and’ society was infin- 
itely more disturbed than defended.” Thomas Dixon in his novel 
The Clansman and D. W. Griffith in his cinema The Birth of a 
Nation attempted to glorify the original Klan. I have before me 
the official publications of the reorganized society. The claim is 
made that the original society “by its unselfish patriotic achieve- 
ment stands preeminent as the greatest order of real chivalry the 
world has ever known,” and this new organization “is to com- 
memorate those men and perpetuate their spiritual purpose and 
ideals.” A number of leading newspapers of the South and 
many leading people deprecate this new society. It is reported 
that ex-Confederate organizations and among them the Richmond 
Daughters of the Confederacy, oppose the movement because they 
believe it will be used as a mask for outrages. This has already 
happened in parades in several places before the last election to 
terrorize the Negroes and keep them from the polls. 
Chicago, Illinois. Duncan C. Miner. 
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At Issue with Mr. Garet Garrett’s 
Mumbling the Railroads 


IR: Mr. Garrett’s article Mumbling the Railroads printed 

in the issue of The New Republic for August 10th conveys 
very much the impression of the argument of a clever lawyer, 
who, by suppressing vital facts and laying undue stress upon 
others not really relevant, tries to persuade the Court that his 
client’s case is something more tangible than a mare's nest. 
To impugn Mr. Garrett's sincerity is not the purpose of this 
communication. But it is plain either that he has overlooked 
the majar premise upon which the whole case rests; or else 
that I am entirely mistaken in my understanding of it. 

Did the debit and credit accounts between the government 
and the railroad companies represent ordinary business obliga- 
tions voluntarily entered upon by both as contracting parties 
there can be no doubt that they should be offset against each 
other and that those owing more than is due to them should 
settle the difference in cash. These accounts, however, rest upon 
an entirely different basis. The railroad companies had no voice 
whatever in the transactions that they represent. On their part 
these transactions were entirely involuntary. 

’ The sums due the companies from the government represent in 
the main compensation for the use of their properties during the 
period when they were taken over by the Government and were 
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under its control and management. The justness of their right to 
compensation cannot be questioned by any reasonable person: 
what the amount should be is not germane to the present con- 
tention, but I may say in passing that if, for its own use, the 
government takes possession of the property of any of its citizens, 
it is only fair that it should pay the owners as much as they 
could earn from the properties when under their own control; 
and when the need of their retention no longer exists, that they 
should be returned to the owners with their physical condition 
and earning power unimpaired. That the railroads did not 
earn as much while under government management as the 
amount of compensation determined by Act of Congress is not 
in point. It does not even prove that the companies could not 
have earned that amount had the roads remained under their 
ewn control, or to be more accurate, in their own possession 
without power to regulate either their income or operating ex- 
penses. The fact is that the compensation was fixed by Congress 
and represents the current earnings of the companies during the 
period of government operation. The justness of claims for 
undermaintenance during that period rests upon whether in fact 
the properties were allowed to deteriorate in physical condition: 
if they were, the owners should not be required to bear the 
loss that this entails. 

The sums that the government claims are due from the com- 
panies represent improvements and additional equipment pur- 
chased by the government at extravagantly inflated prices, with- 
out the stockholders’ consent or approval. While it may be 
that some of these betterments would have been made by the 
companies had the properties remained in their quasi-contro] it 
is most unlikely that they would have been made, since to use 
current earnings for the purpose would have been suicidal, and 
to make any but the most imperative at the excessive prices for 
labor and materials then prevailing would have been sheer 
madness. Be this as it may, however, it is quite certain that few 
if any of the companies were in a position to make the improve- 
ments save by raising additional capital for the purpose, and 
that none of them would have considered it good business man- 
agement to think of trying to pay for them in any other way. 
Should they now be required to offset the respective accounts 
against each other it would be in effect competling them to pay 
for the improvements out of current revenues urgently needed 
for other purposes, and to settle the balance as best they can; 
and as the position of the different companies in respect to these 
accounts varies widely, it would mean bankruptcy for some of 
them. It is no answer to say that instead of asking the govern- 
ment to let them fund the debts due to it, the companies should 
pay them by raising the necessary capital in the open market. 
Government regulation has made that quite impossible. Under 
the circumstances the only just and right course for the govern- 
ment to pursue is to pay the railroad companies the sums due 
them and to accept from the companies their reasonably long- 
term obligation for the involuntary debts. 

If you or Mr. Garrett can show wherein I am wrong in this 
contention I am open to conviction. My only interest in this 
matter is my general interest in all that concerns the welfare 
of the people of the country as a whole. 

Freperick W. Gooxin. 


Chicago. 


In Further Criticism ot Mr. Garet 
Garett 


IR: In his article entitled Mumbling the Railroads which 

appeared in the New Republic of August roth, Garet Gar- 
rett says of President Harding’s plan to fund the railroad in- 
debtedness to the Government that: “We only insist that it 
shall be precisely defined”. It appears to me that it was not the 
purpose of Mr. Garrett precisely to define the plan, but rather 
it was his purpose to prejudice the public against the plan and 
generally against the railroads. 

There are two very important aspects of the matter that he 
does not touch upon. The Federal Government during the 
period of its control of the railroads made additions to the 
properties taken over for its own purposes and in its own way 
without conference or agreement with the owners. The Gov- 
ernment asked for immediate reimbursement under a plan of 
cross billing which was equivalent to cash payment. 

We have a situation here that to my mind is inequitable and 
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should appear as such to all people and especially to those who 
pride themselves on being fair minded and impartial. The 
situation can be made ciear by a simple question. What, I 
ask, would be thought of the claim of a tenant who for his 
own purpose, in his own way and without conference with his 
landlord should make additions to the premises he occupied 
and then demand that his landlord reimburse him in cash for 
his outlay, not offset by the rent agreed upon in the lease? 

There is another aspect of the matter that should receive 
recognition by those who are willing to look upon both sides 
of a question. The railroads would not on their own initiative 
have made additions to their property costing many hundreds of 
miffions of dollars without first having provided themselves 
with the funds to pay for the additions. In view of this fact 
and in view of the difficulty of obtaining money at the present 
time it appears to me only reasonable that the Government 
should provide for funding the cost of additions that were made 
while it had possession of the railroads. 

Georce G. TuNELL. 
Glencoe, Illinois. 


Do We Soft Pedal the Soviets? 


IR: I sometimes disagree with positions taken and con- 

clusions drawn in your magazine; I suppose because you 
and I are individuals. But I am continually refreshed by evi- 
dences of your underlying detestation of that hateful theory— 
the domination of one man by another except within strict 
bounds of law and authority delegated by the community for 
the common weal. Tyranny is just as hateful if a secret police 
sends a man to Siberia or a single policeman enters our house 
or opens our baggage on suspicion. It was to keep the executive 
and its subordinates within legal bounds, that “our fathers 
fought and bled.” We seem to lack their spirit, at least in 
the North. 

One point I think you should insisi on more. The failure of 
the Soviet government in Russia is owing to a disregard of 
economic law. An unlimited issue of paper money not con- 
vertible into something of permanent value kills exchange. A 
denial of personal property kills production. Why should I 
work except for wages or produce anything unless I own it, 
or am paid for producing it? Forced labor is slavery. It will 
not work. The denial of the right of personal property is 
robbery. It is equally fatal. The Russians have some valuable 
social qualities. They can cooperate more readily than any 
others of the leading races. True they have not learned the 
feeling of shame at asking and taking a bribe for a public 
service. That is because it is the only way they can get their 
pay. Corruption can be reduced by law and by adequate com- 
pensation. Socialism, as far as it implies willingness to yield 
personal privileges for the common benefit, is life. Communism, 
or denial of personal ownership, is death. It is killing Russia. 

C, F. Jonnson. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 


A Converted Fight-Fan 


IR: I gave the issue of the New Republic, which contained 

the Dempsey-Carpentier fight report, to a “fight-fan” friend 

of mine. He has bought and read each issue since and is 

beginning to think that prize fighting is “not a high form of 

” When I meet him now he talks of things other than 

baseball and prize fighting; and the bagnio press has lost its 
charms for him. 

Being only a “dirty machinist” I do not wish to judge whether 
it was right or wrong for you to have “wasted space” on that 
“degrading topic.” The New Republic is a “Journal of Opin- 
ion,” and its opinions are such that the enlightened readers hope 
to see them permeate people bewitched by the yellow press. 

With due respect to the readers who are disappointed in the 
articles devoted to the fighters and the fight, I can vouch that 
these articles were the cause of the “sport” losing one sup- 

“porter. If I judge correctly, these disappointed writers hope to 
see the “sport” lose all its supporters; so why protest when 
good is beginning to be done—that is, in my opinion. 

Joun M. Gancz, 

Warren, Rhode Island. 
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Mr. Riley and the Christian Scientists 


[R: Your issue of June 22nd contained a letter from Mr. 

A. F. Gilmore, Christian Science publicity agent, protesting 
against Mr. John Macy’s comments on the methods of the 
Messrs. Putnam in suppressing my article on Science and Health 
in the fourth volume of the Cambridge History of American 
Literature. 

This letter is quite characteristic. What it lacks in logic it 
makes up in poetry. The Christian Science defender of the 
faith does not attempt to refute the arguments but falls back 
upon Mr. Irving Putnam's abusive letter and ends with some 
meaningless quotations from scripture. There is no meeting of 
the direct issue which in this case was the sudden suppression 
of an article on popular bibles in a literary history. 

Something also might be said regarding Mr, Putnam’s pub- 
lished claim that he never read the article in question and also 
his private statement to me that publishers do not have time to 
read all that is issued by the house. The latter struck me as 
true when I found out what the Putnams have been recently 
publishing. I discuss only a book against the Jews and one 
of the works of Mrs. Stetson, the Christian Science leader, who 
has recently been advertising so largely in the metropolitan 
dailies. As the Jewish Tribune in its issue of May 13th re- 
marked: “The policy of the Putnams is not to offend adherents 
of any religious belief . . . . Then we ask why did the same 
firm publish The Cause of the World’s Unrest, a book full of 
vicious and unjustified attacks upon the Jews of tne entire 
world?” ' 

Another of their publications that the Messrs. Putnams are 
evidently unfamiliar with is Mrs. Stetson’s My Spiritual 
Aeroplane. Its lofty tone of indifference to mere mundane facts 
is quite out of keeping with any accurate historical account of 
the origin of Science and Health, such as is promised us in the 
new, denatured edition of the offending fourth volume. 

The Putnams are indeed most considerate of their public. 
As Mr. Irving Putnam declared: “We cannot afford to offend 
two million readers.” This number doubtless referred to the 
200,000 Christian Scientists in the country (for such is the num- 
ber given by the federal census) and in addition to the 1,800,000 
friends and acquaintances to whom they lend their books. 

And since Mr. Macy wrote his article the Mormons have ap- 
peared over the horizon and have offered another opportunity 
for the Putnam’s to their thin consideration for others. Mr. 
Irving Putnam inadvertently declared that the article on the 
Book of Mormon would remain in the book as the case was 
different “because Mormonism was dead” (New York Times, 
April roth.). When Elder Ballard of the Council of the 
Twelve Apostles, called post haste from Salt Lake City, asked 
him what he meant by that, he replied: “I only meant that the 
Mormons were geographically further removed than the 
Christian Scientists.” 

How does the Einstein theory of relativity, of the interchange- 
ability of space and time, help one to be considerate? But more 
followed in the way of value to the lacerated lessons of the 
Latter Day Saints. According to the Salt Lake City News 
(May sth) Elder Ballard “wrote a letter to Mr. Irving Putnam 
congratulating him upon finding out the character of Riley. He 
stated that the ‘Mormons’ had long ago learned that he was 
merely a flippant grinner at the world and its events.” .To this 
letter Mr Putnam replied: “I thoroughly agree with you that 
the effusion quoted from Riley in the New York World on the 
asth renders any further comment on the part of intelligent 
people quite unnecessary.” 

So here I am: according to Mr. Gilmore an “Evil that fears 
exposure” (whatever that means); according to Elder Ballard 
an “old offender” (because I once wrote a book at Yale on the 
Founder of Mormonism); and according to Mr. Putnam’s reply 
to the Mormon Elder (who protests against “Riley’s slurful 
tone”) “an unknown quantity,” unfit to associate with “intel- 
ligent people.” 

In conclusion may I quote from Mr. George Haven Putnam’s 
work entitled The Censorship of the Church of Rome and its 
Influence upon the Production and Distribution of Literature. 

On page 12 of Volume I we read: “There is something al- 
most pathetic in the long series of attempts made by popes, 
councils, bishops, congregations, and inquisitors to protect the 
souls of the faithful against the baneful influence of the ever- 
increasing tide of literature that was pouring forth from the 
various publishing centres.” Woopsripce RILEY. 


Siasconset, Massachusetts. 
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Should America Stand Aloof from 
Europe? 


IR: Those who hold European interests are not American 
| interests should take a lesson from the controversy now go- 
ing on over the plebiscite in Upper Silesia. This episode shows 
that another world war is being narrowly avoided, if indeed it 
is not still in prospect. 

Yet we Americans stand placidly by, with our arms “folded 
making a motion as if to wipe our hands off of the whole dis. 
agreeable incident. We are like infants playing on the brink of 
a precipice, blissfully ignorant that the next step may plunge 
them into the abyss below. American interests! What are 
American interests? Is it possible that anyone can have lived 
through the experience of the late war without realizing that 
American interests are worldwide? 

Here we are, standing face to face with the possibilities of 
another world war and by our pharisaic attitude in remaining 
aloof from the world settlement we have made ourselves power- 
less to raise a hand to prevent such a catastrophe. Our army 
fought to prevent another such world calamity as the last war. 
Our politicians are fighting to make us helpless to prevent its 
reoccurrence. In the war we threw in our entire weight to the 
last dollar and the last man in order to secure a settlement. 
Now we refuse even to risk our influence on the side of a just 
a of what may easily develop into a worse war than the 
ast. 

Is it possible for anyone to candidly reflect upon this situation 
without coming to the unavoidable conclusion that we have 
faced squarely about and are taking exactly the opposite direction 
we followed in 1917 and 1918? 

With the withdrawal of America from the world arena, 
France has been thrown into a state of terror bordering upon 
hysteria lest she be abandoned again to the German monster. 
In this fright she has grown desperate and is seeking by 
fair means or foul to throttle Germany so that she can never 
recover. 

It is not for us who like cowards turn our backs at this critical 
juncture to speak harshly of France for taking this attitude. 
What can we expect? Do we expect her to lie down quietly 
on the brink of this European volcano without raising a hand 
in behalf of her national security? 

England has acted as the balance wheel for Europe for 
centuries and she is still doing so. This policy is dictated 
by the exigencies of national safety. When a continental Power 
grows to proportions threatening her security she throws her 
weight in the balance against such a rival power. To us beyond 
the Atlantic this may look at times like a selfish policy and we 
speak thoughtlessly of her as “perfidious Albion.” But the 
thoughtful know that we would do exactly the same thing if 
confronted by the same circumstances. 

Fear for their own security is the driving cause of the evil 
ambitions of these twe highly civilized nations. France wants 
protection in her national existence and an open-door policy 
guaranteeing her equal rights in her intercourse with the rest 
of the world. With this secured, her evil ambitions would 
vanish forthwith. England wants this national security and 
along with it an equal opportunity to trade in the world markets, 
which is life to her in the present organization of her industrial 
system. She asks no more. 

Why then do these two nations drift toward war with each 
other? The reasons are found in the desperate attitude of 
France in trying to secure her national safety without regard 
to the consequences of such action upon the economic welfare of 
Europe or even upon the peace of the world. England’s life 
depends upon trade, and, being secure in her national safety 
with Germany humbled and disarmed, she objects to having 
France ruin Europe economically with the resulting disaster to 
her markets. She has higher motives than these to be sure, 
but these others are mentioned because they must necessarily be 
predominant in view of their vital importance to her very life. 

Is it not, therefore, obvious that when we refuse to join hands 
with the other enlightened nations of the world in securing a 
just and permanent settlement backed by the organized might 
of the world, we are contributing directly to this dangerous 
situation? We withdraw our support and counsel just at the 
time they are needed most. 

The issue lies bare. If we desert the world in this crisis we 
deserve the censure of the ages. P. J. Hayporson. 

Chicago, Illinois. , 


September 7, 1921 
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Back to Victoria 


The Glass of Fashion, by A Gentleman with a Duster. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


AVING reached page 75 of this odd book in a brows- 

ing and indifferent mood I suddenly came on a long 
quotation that seemed to me unduly familiar. It was 
from a review of Margot’s autobiography that appeared 
last year in a certain journal of opinion. As I read over 
those stirring and heartfelt words, the author of which is 
fastidiously not mentioned in The Glass of Fashion and 
equally fastidiously shall not be mentioned here, I_thought 
to myself, “Well, now, is this book so absurd? Why. be 
so critical? It is a bit innocent, perhaps, quite seraphic 
here and there, but fundamentally, as we say, not so bad. 
Let me see, this quotation, how does it stand up? It could 
be worse. He calls it ‘perfectly just and contemptuous 
criticism.’ Hear, hear! And he runs on, ‘we must infer 
that there are numbers of educated Americans whose af- 
fection for England has been weakened, and who have per- 
haps ceased to believe that the privileged classes in England 
have any contribution to make to the higher life of the 
human race.’ Stupendous inference, but, on reflection, let 
us not deprecate the stupendous. ‘Such an effect I regard 
as deplorable, coming, as it does, at a particularly critical 
juncture ... I do not exaggerate in saying that this 
effect is disastrous.’ ” 

The occasion, as this gentleman evidently sees it, is dis- 
tinctly interesting. He does not attempt to say that Mrs. 
Asquith and Colonel Repington do not belong to English 
society, that Repington is a Cholly Knickerbocker or that 
Mrs. Asquith is a freak. He is honest enough to admit that 
both are, in their ambitious way, only too awfully repre- 
sentative. He describes Colonel Repington’s qualifications 
to speak as an insider in terms that the nimblest apologist 
cannot duck, and while he says that “Mrs. Asquith be- 
longs to that insurgent class of the commercial rich which 
broke into society soon after the second Reform bill,” he 
does not disguise the actual fact that her “class” did break 
crashingly in. He insists, indeed, that during King Ed- 
ward’s reign her class “completely overwhelmed” society. 
And he says, with much discrimination, “she is the more 
deadly foe to our ancient traditions because her attack is 
not aimed at the primitive virtues of humanity—those 
moral outworks of the social organism ... On the con- 
trary, she is a devoted wife, an exemplary mother, and 
she believes in God. Her attack is the more fatal, be- 
cause it is aimed from the cherished centre of domestic 
life. It is in my view, whether she is conscious of it or 
not, an attack upon manners.” 

The object of this book, curious as it may sound, is to 
rally to the defence of morals and manners in so far as 
they are impersonated by Fashion. The author does not 
himself presume to say that he represents Fashion. “My 
standpoint,” he puts it, “explains everything. It is that 
of the central classes [why not the Grand Central classes ?] 
I regard the summit of Nobility from the middle-distance 
of the Gentry. It is in the interests of the entire Com- 
monwealth, but from the position of the central classes, 
that I criticize the set of people who now occupy the sum- 
mit of our national life and by their manners and morals 
create that ‘climate of opinion’ in which we all live.” 

Is this really absurd? At first, in my lamentable 
exuberance and in the cocoanut-shying impulse which I 
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regret to say | still retain, I felt this was definitely absurd. 
But it isn’t in the least absurd. The Gentleman with the 
Duster is a most significant personage, well worth watch- 
ing. He sees, quite sharply, that if certain valuable and 
invaluable equities in the existing English social scheme 
are to be preserved, the fast and flashy people who damage 
those equities from the inside are intolerably dangerous 
and they must, as in the days of Victoria, be suppressed 
at all costs. The outer world must not be disillusioned 
about the Nobility. What is more, it must. at once be 
reminded of the real claims that the inheritors of this 
social scheme possess to gentle and simple consideration, 
the world over, and while it cannot be argued that the 
objectionable exponents of Fashion do not “belong,” (since 
the fact that they “belong” creates the problem), it has 
to be strongly affirmed that those others who do belong, 
belong in a very different way. 

To perform such a task with “modesty, self-effacement, 
restraint and delicacy”—that is to say, good breeding—is 
not altogether practicable. It is quite difficult to distribute 
social brickbats and bouquets without occasional misses as 
well as hits, and this particular commentator insists on 
combining high-grade gossip with his altitudinous “spirit- 
ual” tone. But insupportable as he may seem to all those 
who do not realize the immense interests at stake, I think 
he has had a pretty sound conception of the job he sets out 
to perform. Admitting the night-clubs, the “monstrous 
flood of modern animalism,” the jazz bands, the meanness 
of Mr. Balfour to servants, the chorus girl “in the padded 
recesses of a motor-car,” the women who “scream” over 
a story, the midnight bathing, the “disease of cynicism,” 
“the strumpets of Coventry Street,”—admitting all these 
dreadful, odious and repulsive things, what is there to set 
against them for the sake of God and St. George? He 
answers with great sagacity, Victorianism, simple faith, kind 
hearts, reverence, restraint and all gentleness. 

These “fast” people are not useful. They are not happy. 
“If we know in our hearts that they have no encourage- 
ment to give to moral earnestness, intellectual striving, 
spiritual aspiration, or even physical effort; if we find them 
to be the wreckage of the human spirit miserably dragging 
the chain of their days from the tents of Vanity Fair to 
the wilderness of disillusion; then, truly, we can do the 
State great service merely by removing these false captains 
from the conspicuous van of English civilization.” 

Out they go, the “fast” set. And what comes in? The 
noble-minded. “Flippant people, with their tiresome 
clichés, their incessant giggling, and their little blasphemies, 
have not the least idea that the highest form of wit and 
the gayest exercise of good humor are to be found only 
among the noble-minded.” The precise samples of wit 
that we are given, derived from Mrs. Gladstone, do not 
strike our degraded taste as very exhilarating, but “the 
centre of life for people like the Gladstones was moral 
earnestness,” and of this the author speaks with sincere 
joy. Also he defines, quite passionately, the essenée of 
English manners. ‘Manners, rightly regarded, are the 
style of the soul and they can never be genuine, never be 
anything more than veneer or polish, unless they proceed 
as naturally as the exhalation of a rose from the inmost 
beauty of the spirit, that is to say, from humility, tender- 
ness, loving-kindness, and desire of excellence.” 

A few side-swipes with the famous Duster are offered 
at Bolshevism and Darwinism, and there is a strangely 
disproportionate amount of space given to prostitutes, in 
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whom the Gentleman takes a sorrowful interest; but the 
gist of the book is that the real English gentleman and the 
real English lady have manners and morals not in the least 
represented by the bizarre figure that is Mrs. Asquith’s 
and the thick hide which is Colonel Repington’s. 

_ This is undoubtedly true. Manners are the finer part, 
the essence of civilization, and the manners of nice English 
people are incomparable. ‘They understand the really ex- 
quisite art of human relationships. Henry James gave his 
genius to showing what a beautiful social instrument, what 
a beautiful human instrument, a civilized English person 
becomes, for any life whatever to play on. But this isn’t 
the whole of the story. 

Ifgwe are to have gentlemen and ladies in a world of the 
“commercial rich,” who is to support them? It comes 
down more or less to that. Mrs. Asquith “did not know” 
“Lady Frederick Cavendish, or the beautiful Duchess of 
Westminster, or any of the Hamiltons, the Spencers, or 
the Howards. I do not think that she has been an inti- 
mate friend of the Portlands, or the Lansdownes, the 
Cecils, or the Percys.” Congratulations! But how long 
can the Portlands hold together without Portland cement? 
That is the whole problem of Victorianism over again, the 
problem of aristocracy needing plutocracy. For my part, 
I am more interested in Walt Whitman in the military 
hospital than Lady Harrowby in the military hospital. 
He seems to me a less expensive spiritual flower, somehow. 
But when it comes to “government of gentlemen, by gentle- 
men, for gentlemen’”—see Veblen—then I am with this 
Duster man. Because I like certain nice English people 
I hope that the noisy privileged will lose and the quiet 
privileged win. Francis Hackett. 


Mythical Science 


Studies in Comparative Religion, Legend, and Law, by 
Sir J. G. Frazer. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


HERE is a tradition—which not having seen in 
print I may designate as folk-lore—that at Oxford, 
Frazer is recognized as the only Cambridge man who can 
write well. Without wishing to subscribe to any invidious 
distinction against Bertrand Russell and others, I may, at 
the outset, testify to the magical quality of Frazer’s way 
of writing. Only some sort of magic can compel one to 
read through a three-volume book of over sixteen hundred 
pages from beginning to end, and this too, despite a most 
thorough-going dissent from the fundamental ideas and 
methods at the basis of alt of Frazer’s anthropologic work. 
Following the procedure of his Golden Bough a number 
of passages in the Old Testament are used as pegs on 
which to hang vast collections of myths, magic rituals, and 
popular beliefs of “primitive” people, collected from all 
collocation of biblical themes with primitive superstitions 
—all done with rather naive humor—produces most charm- 
ing results. ‘The treatment of the stories about the patri- 
archs as if they were actual history produces rather broadly 


‘humorous results, e. g., when Jacob is spoken of as squeez- 


a free, even if somewhat uncontrolled, imagination shows 
itself in the suggestion of how the story of Samson and 
Delilah must have been told by the Philistines whom that 
lady freed from the burly free-booter. But perhaps the 
best illustration of an imaginative liberation from tradi- 
tional ideology is shown when Frazer views the Deuter- 
onomic reform and the destruction of the local “high 
places” as similar to the destruction of local or village 
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churches to compel people to go to town. But though a 
pupil of Robertson Smith and able to quote many books 
on the higher criticism, Frazer is entirely devoid of a 
critical historical sense. There is no sharp difference in 
his mind between actual fact and the content of popular 
myths about legendary figures like Moses. Hence, despite 
the almost unrivalled industry which these three volumes 
show, there is rather little light thrown on the Old Testa- 
ment or on the life of the people who produced it. Zeal 
in the collection of facts cannot compensate for the absence 
of the critical spirit which is the essence of scientific pro- 
cedure. 

It may seem ungracious, especially after one has derived 
much innocent pleasure from the book, to quarrel with the 
author on the score of scientific method. Indeed, in the 
preface, Frazer explicitly renounces any claim for his gen- 
eral views except as tentative or provisional hypotheses, 
pigeonholes in which the multitude of facts can be tem- 
porarily arranged. But despite this genial prefatory pro- 
fession of scientific modesty, Frazer cannot be absolved 
from the gross intellectual confusion at the basis of his 
unhistoric and undiscriminatiag use of the comparative 
method and of the method of interpreting everything as a 
“survival.” The fact that these methods are now almost 
universally accepted in our popular social science and are 
supported by the supposed scientific character of the doc- 
trine of social evolution, only serves to make the charm 
and the imposing bulk of Frazer’s book all the more 
dangerous. 

Despite the fact that degeneration is as much a biologic 
and historic fact as progress, the belief in the universality 
of the latter is so fashionable that few dare to doubt the 
pleasant dogma that there are certain necessary stages 
through which all people must pass and that the savage 
or lower races of today, represent the stages through which 
all civilized or higher peoples must at one time have passed. 
This belief, like the older popular account of the social 
contract, has the advantage of enabling us to write history 
a priori. We need not trouble to find the actual facts 
of the past when our formula can tell us what they must 
have been. The method of explaining every puzzling 
social fact as a survival is thus an ingenious device for 
capitalizing our boundless ignorance of the past and mak- 
ing it an unlimited reservoir of easy explanations. 

Those who push this method in the social sciences think 
themselves scientific because they imagine they are follow- 
ing a method which has triumphed in biology. But apart 
from the criticism which vague and speculative ideas like 
evolution have received from modern experimental biol- 
ogists like Jacques Loeb, there are important differences 
to be noted. Unlike the social evolutionists biologists take 
great pains to make sure of their facts before explaining 
them. The works of the social evolutionists from Spencer 
to Frazer are indeed monuments of credulity. Printed 
reports by globe-trotters, missionaries, trained or untrained 
observers, are all taken for a hundred per cent of their face 
value. They have no use for the undemocratic question 
as to the competence of the observer or reporter. Some 
ing Laban dry as a lemon, and the latter as inferior in 
the gift of gab as in the finer reaches of cunning. 

Without meaning to be in the least irreverent he is cer- 
tainly piquantly human in his description of the irascible 
but kindly-hearted deity who indulges in copious curses to 
ease his feelings (when Adam and Eve disobey him) and 
who waives scruples at the sin of David’s census on the 
receipt of half a shekel per human head. The value of 
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years ago when it was fashionable to write up the East 
Side of New York, literary gentlemen used to visit our 
cafés where we generously fed them the kind of stories 
they wanted to hear. In this respect we were not unlike 
the savages who also like to please the traveler looking 
for striking details and local color. But the resulting 
books, though pleasant to read, are surely not competent 
to support scientific generalization. Social facts are more 
complicated than biologic ones and their careful observa- 
tion for scientific purposes demands an even more cautious 
and elaborate technique. When Frazer, like Spencer and 
others, generalizes on the basis of myths and practices 
drawn from different peoples, without knowing the actual 
history or descent of these myths, his procedure is more 
absurd than that of a biologist who would generalize from 
the conduct of animals belonging to different phyla, e. g., 
the flying of bats, birds and bees. Comparisons are not 
significant unless we are comparing facts of the same order ; 
an outer likeness of legends is no guarantee of similar 
origin. 

Frazer is on seemingly firmer ground when he deals 
not with legends but with laws or practices. Magical 
ideas as to the harm that might happen to an animal if its 
milk (or some part of its body), is heated, do seem to ex- 
plain in part the curious importance attached to one of 
the original ten commandments, viz., not to seethe a kid 
in the milk of its mother. But the subsequent development 
of this rule and its elaboration by the Talmudists into 
the dietary code and kitchen ritual which governs the 
orthodox Hebrews to this day, completely escapes Frazer. 
For here we are on historic ground and the actual develop- 
ment of this ancient tabu illustrates the inadequacy of the 
method of “survival.” Indeed, no institution is really 
explained by the mere fact that it is a survival. There is 
always something in the present which makes some old 
practices continue while others disappear. What deter- 
mines the difference is a question of historic fact, and not 
of a priori assumption. 

It is curious that Frazer like other amateur psychologists 
dealing with the oddities of human conduct should fall 
into the naive rationalism of the assumption that all the 
queer things we do, we do because they were formerly 
deemed useful. This really amounts to the assumption that 
man is originally a rational or economic creature. But the 
facts of history clearly indicate that as far back as we can 
go we always find man just as full of irrational and in- 
explicable quips as are the most civilized races today. 
Rationality or economic action comes, when it comes at all, 
not at the beginning of human history but as the end of 
a process of eliminating primordially wasteful and meaning- 
less motions. The lapse into the naive rationalism of our 
popular theories of magic is all the more curious in Frazer 
because his teacher Robertson Smith long ago pointed out 
the priority of ritual or conduct over myth and belief. 
The aversion for boiled milk may be older than certain 
beliefs in magic; and belief in magic may have as little 
to do with the Bantu’s aversion for the use of water as is 
the case with many children and vagrant adults in our 
own midst. So also the wearing of bells by the priest, to 
which Frazer devotes so much alluring erudition, may be 
much earlier than the belief that he would die if he didn’t. 
Must we suppose that every farmer puts a bell on his cow 
in order to frighten off evil spirits? I once heard two very 
learned modern scholars explain the stamping and shuffling 
of feet at unpopular lectures as a survival of sympathetic 
magic. But a little reflection might have recalled to their 
attention that at German University lectures the stamping 
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of feet is a sign of approval just as with us the clapping 
of hands. 

Besides displaying on a large scale the frailties of our 
popular evolutionary social science Frazer’s book illustrates 
the oft overlooked difference between imagination and in- 
sight. Frazer’s type of imagination is the one that he him- 
self glorifies as poetic fancy, “without which no one can 
enter the heart of the people.” “A frigid rationalist will 
knock in vain at the magic rose-wreathed portals of fairy- 
land.” But the simple fact is that the scientific understand- 
ing of the nature of fairy tales actually comes not from 
the poetic fancy of credulous children but from rationally 
trained minds and that here we have the cause of the 
barrenness of Frazer’s work. This conclusion imposes 
itself all the more when we compare Frazer with men like 
Maitland or Robertson Smith who use their imagination 
on the fragmentary material of history to open up for us 
new vistas on the life of the past. The latter are able 
to reconstruct the life of the past in its. concrete fulness, 
only because their realistic imagination is supported by the 
critical sifting and checking up of evidence. It is only the 
abstract or lazy imagination that is repelled by the laborious 
methods of science. The imagination which is creative of 
insight finds in these methods indispensable nourishment 
and sorely needed support against irresponsible vagaries. 

Morais R. CoHen. 


A Social Bibliography 
Modern Social Movements, Descriptive Summaries and 


Bibligraphies, by Savel Zimand. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co. 


HE reality of the Russian revolution, the spectacular 
growth of trade unions in the past five years, and the 
extensive amount of general discussion concerning such ques- 
tions as workers’ control and guild socialism, have made 
many people curious about the form and content of the 
“new society.” Mr. Zimand has set himself the task of 
enabling such people to satisfy their curiosity by cataloguing 
in this little volume the books, pamphlets, and articles that 
men and women have been writing on these subjects for 
many years. Here are to be found theories, political and 
economic, speculations, descriptions, and formal programs. 
Historic doctrine rubs shoulders with contemporary practice. 
Within the compass of 260 pages, Mr. Zimand defines, 
enumerates, and classifies all social movements from trade 
unionism to anarchism ; from the Plumb plan to Bolshevism ; 
from the single tax to national industrial councils; and from 
revisionist socialism to the schisms in the ranks of the British 
guild socialists. What is a social movement, anyhow? 
With a canvas so small, and a theme so immense, no one 
should quarrel with the artist for overlooking a tree here 
and blade of grass there. All that can be asked for is a 
fair likeness, and a discriminating one. In the sweep of his 
brush, Mr. Zimand is both bold and sure; but inevitably 
the fine shades are lacking. One section of the book, for 
example, is devoted to “trade union theory.” Now, books 
on trade union theory are generally of two kinds. They 
are either statements of what the theory of an organized 
labor movement ought to be or they are analyses of the 
working principles and practises of the trade unions them- 
selves. Perhaps Mr. Zimand is aware of both of these 
elements, for in this section he includes such books as Cole's 
Labor in the Commonwealth and Blum’s Jurisdictional 
Disputes, or De Leon’s The Burning Question of Trade 
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Unionism and McCabe's Standard Rate. The reader is led 
to believe that he has found the key to at least this part of 
the bibliography. But only a few pages later, he meets 
another section called Special Studies which includes Mot- 
ley’s Apprenticeship, Stockton’s Closed Shop, Whitney's 
Jurisdiction, together with twenty or thirty other studies, 
some of which are histories of specific unions, others surveys 
of types of collective bargaining, and a few of an entirely 
nondescript character. This impression of confusion in 
arrangement is not removed by a survey of the other sections 
of the book. 

An even more interesting exercise is determining the 
principle by which some studies are included and others 
rejected. In this country very little has been written on 
what can properly be called “trade union theory.” But not 
so many years ago Professor G. E. Barnett published in the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics two articles, The 
Dominance of the National Union in American Labor 
Organization and National and District Systems of Col- 
lective Bargaining in the United States, which come closer 
to being important and authoritative studies of trade union 
theory than perhaps anything that has been written in this 
country. The whole movement toward shop committees 
during the war and the recent struggles between the rail- 
road unions and the operators are only specific aspects of 
factors which Barnett saw and described in these articles. 
Yet neither is mentioned. In the list of special studies 
Robbins’ Railway Conductors, Miss Stecker’s two papers 
on the Molders, and Barnett’s Printers are omitted. I fail 
also to find any reference to the Documentary History of 
American Industrial Society by Commons and associates. 
Under Periodicals (presumably trade union), are listed 
ten papers, including the New York Call, and a reference 


_ to a directory of trade union periodicals, while the New 


Majority, the organ of the Farmer-Labor Party, is found 
with the Socialist periodicals. The bibliography on Co- 
partnership omits, together with many other important stu- 
dies, what is probably the most illuminating and penetrating 
analysis of profit-sharing in the United States by Boris 
Emmet. This may be due to the fact that copartnership 
and profit-sharing are not the same thing. But there is no 
way of telling whether that is the reason or not. It would 
be easy to list other omissions of the same kind. But it is 
enough to state here that they are many and important; 
and that it is difficult to discover the guiding principles on 
which was based whatever choice the compiler has made. 

A feature of this bibliography of social movements is the 
definitions and short discussions of each social movement 
that introduce the list of writings on the movement. These 
introductions are designed to supply the users of the biblio- 
graphy with an orientation that they might not otherwise 
have. How well the definitions perform this service may be 
gathered from the following: “The best definition of a 
trade union is to be found in the name itself which means 
the union of all in one trade.” “The Cooperative Move- 
ment is a form of cooperative effort aiming at the associa- 
tion of producers or consumers in self-governing cooperative 
workshops or consumers’ societies.” ‘Lord Leverhulme, 
who has been described as the man who has done more than 
anyone else for the introduction of copartnership, defines 
this scheme as ‘a means of better, fairer, and more just 
relationship of so-called employer and employee resulting in 
better productive activities.’ “Early in 1919 the former 
railroad corporation lawyer, and present attorney for the 
Railroad Brotherhoods, Glenn E. Plumb, formulated a 
plan, endorsed by the Railroad Brotherhoods and later in- 
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troduced in the form of a bill in Congress, to the effect 
that railway employees shall share in the management of 
the railroads in the U. S.” ‘“‘Socialism, in so far as it has 
definable unity, is the social movement which seeks a system 
of organized industrial and political government, in which 
use, instead of profit shall be the dominant motive of pro- 
duction and its control shall be democratic.” “Whereas 
anarchism and socialism were both born as theories, the 
name syndicalism is simply the French word for trade 
unionism, and originally had no larger significance. In 
1902 the French Central labor body . . . declared itself 
against political action and in favor of what has come to be 
known as syndicalism.” 
Leo WoLMAN. 


Fifty One-Act Plays 


Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays, by Frank Shay and 
Pierre Loving. Cincinnati: Stewart and Kidd Co. 


HE growth of the anthology has brought us to the 

point where one may have a very practical working 
library of plays within a much smaller compass than even 
the proverbial five-foot shelf. There is an anthology of 
Elizabethan plays, one of Chief Contemporary Dramatists, 
another of Chief European Dramatists, a couple on the 
British drama, at least two more on the American, a most 
valuable collection of criticism under the title of European 
Theories of the Drama, and finally this latest book edited 
by Frank Shay and Pierre Loving and called Fifty Con- 
temporary One-Act Plays. 

The editors find it difficult to define the point of view 
upon which they based their selection of plays, but one 
gathers that they had in mind that ideal Little Theatre 
which would be neither commercial nor precieux, a theatre 
managed by Arthur Hopkins, John Williams, Winthrop 
Ames, Sam Hume, and George Cram Cook, and with a 
play reading committee of Ludwig Lewisohn, Barrett H. 
Clark, George Jean Nathan, and Francis Hackett. Ac- 
cording to the editors, “the result will take care of itself.” 
Yes, and the managers and readers will take care of each 
other! At any rate, it is for this theatre, which might well 
be established at Donnybrook, that these fifty plays have 
been chosen. ‘There is no pretense that they are the best 
contemporary one-act plays, that they are the most represen- 
tative, or even that they are the fifty that the editors liked 
the best, indeed the use of some of these last was prohibited 
by reason of copyright, but they are the fifty that a Little 
Theatre such as the one suggested would find of most 
value. 

There is a fairly large proportion of new plays, either 
heretofor unpublished or untranslated, and the preponder- 
ence of American plays is very great; indeed there are 
twenty-two American plays as against five British, the next 
in number. It seems as though both Irish and French plays 
were somewhat slighted, but this may be because so many 
of the Irish are accessible elsewhere. The excuse does not 
hold with the French, however, where the omission is the 
more keenly felt. The American plays are well selected: 
they are not only good plays, interesting in themselves, but 
they cover a wide range of expression varying from the 
fanciful to the realistic. 

As Mr. Loving points out in his Introduction there are 
some plays included which have not been obtainable in 
English at all before this, and such dramatists as Wied and 
Speenhof are almost entirely unknown to the general pub- 
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lic. Geographically at any rate the collection is probably 
the most comprehensive which has been published, for not 
only are Great Britain, Europe, America, and India among 
the contributors, but even South America is permitted a 
place with Interlude, by Fredrico More of Bolivia. On 
the whole it is a very satisfying list. The one-act play has 
been well established for generations in the theatre of other 
countries, and it is high time that we in America ceased to 
regard it as a mere by-product of the drama. 

The book closes with-two selected bibliographies, of 
which Part One is entitled The Books of the Little Thea- 
tre, and Part Two, The Plays of the Little Theatre. These 
two lists are nearly as valuable as all the rest of the book 
put together. To the Little Theatre itself, to the student 
of the Little Theatre and of the one-act play, as well as 
to that public which engages at all in play reading these 
lists of books and plays should prove something in the na- 
ture of a godsend. The work has been well done, and 
there was a real need for it. 

Altogether there was a vacant spot waiting for this book, 
and it is pleasant to observe that while the book fits the 
vacancy neatly with no rough edges to be trimmed, still it 
léaves plenty of room for a sizable family to join it in due 
time. It is hard to be enthusiastic about an anthology be- 
cause there is no single focussing point, but such enthusiasm 
as is possible in the nature of things this book deserves. 

Epwarp Hare Brerstapr. 


~ Selected Current Books 


Tudor Ideals, by Lewis Einstein. Harcourt. 
Mr. Einstein, graduate of Columbia, writes a 
history of the political, social and literary ideals 
of Sixteenth Century England. 
America’s Power Resources, by Gilbert and Pogue. Cen- 
tury. 
A popular account of the economic significance 
of America’s coal, oil and water power. 
Common-Sense Ethics, by C. E. M. Joad. Dutton. 
The American edition of the work by a scholar 
of Balliol, Oxford. 
Come Into the Garden, by Grace Tabor. Macmillan. 
A compact volume for those who have small 
gardens. 


The Index for Volume XXVII, which was completed 
with our issue No. 351, has been printed separately. It 
will be mailed on request, post free, to any subscriber who 
will send his name and address on a post card directed to 
the New Republic, 421 West 21st Street, New York City. 











Contributors 


A. A. Bere, Jr., was attached to the Russian division 
of the American Commission to Negotiate Peace. He 
is now with the firm of Rounds, Hatch, Dilling- 
ham and Debevoise. 

Sistey Huppieston is a correspondent of the London 
Nation in Paris. 

Lewis Mumrorp has been associate editor of the Dial 
aud acting editor of the (London) Sociological Re- 
view. 

Watrer Locke is editor of the Nebraska State Journal. 

A. J. Tayuor is a former worker in a Navy Yard on 
the Pacific Coast, and lives in Spokane, Wash- 


ington. 
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Among Dutton Publications 








AN EPOCH-MAKING BOOK 


The Manhood of Humanity 
By ALFRED KORZYBSKI 


Prof. CASSIUS J. KEYSER, of Columbia University, 
calls it “great in its enterprise, in its achievement, in 
the implications of its central thought, and mighty in 
its significance for the future welfare of men, women 
and children everywhere throughout the world.” $3.00 














AN AMAZINGLY FULL NOVEL 


BRASS 


A Novel of Marriage 
By CHARLES G. NORRIS 


This is not a beautifully tinted romance of the ideal 
married life; it is not even the whole revelation of 
modern matrimony. It is a keen, supremely interest- 
ing analysis of the situations into which hundreds of 
thousands drift who marry from motives as far apart 
as “love’s young dream” is from a careless acquiescence 
in a rather cramping bond necessary to the comfort of 
a home. For those who from the sidelines of bachelor- 
dom wonder at the discords they see, the book is full 
of light. 
The Philadelphia Ledger says:— 
“Never has there been presented such a dispassionate, 
keen and unsparing study of the institution of 
marriage. 
The New York World says of its people:— 
“They are vital throbbing exemplars of that life of the 
unthinking which is full of frivolity and of glitter 
and which goes on to the menace or destruction of 
the heme. Cloth, $2.00 


OTHFR NOTABLE FICTION 


Torchlight 
By Baroness LEONIE AMINOFF 


“*Torchlight’ is a book all of whose characters are 
historic persons, written with the realism of a particu- 
larly veracious historian. historic novels usually 
sacrifice either art to history, or fact to form. ‘“Torch- 
light’ triumphs without sacrifice or compromise. It is 
rather miraculous . .. a novel in the fullest sense of 
the word.”—The Argonaut, San Francisco. 
Price, $2.00 


A Chair on the Boulevard 
By LEONARD MERRICK 


Twenty little masterpieces, of which the Boston Herald 
says'—‘“Each has the distinctive sparkle that the wit 
and wisdom of Mr. Merrick enables him to give his charac- 
terizations, and most of them have the amazingly unex- 
pected development at the end which leaves the reader 
startled and chuckling. Some of the most exquisitly 
amusing yarns in the literature of our times are in this 
collection.” 

Uniform with “Conrad in Quest of his Youth,” “The 
Man Who Understood Women,” “The Worldlings,” 


ee. Each $1.90 








THERE ARE TWO BOOKS WHICH YOU 
SHOULD READ BEFORE THE NOVEMBER 
CONFERENCE 


“The Next War” 
By WILL IRWIN 


“A little book upon the biggest subject now before the 
world. It ought to be widely read, universally read.” 
—Atlantic Monthly. $1.50 


Balkanized Europe 
By PAUL SCOTT MOWRER 


The best book yet written on those little countrics of 
central Europe in which lies the menace of war; it is 
also an explanation of Europe’s failure to understand 
the United States. $5.00 











These books can be bought in any bookshop or from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO.., 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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The Publishers of 


ROMAIN ROLLAND’S 
New Book 


“CLERAMBAULT” 


ask you to read these quotations : 
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THE mere announcement of a volume of 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE-~“May it be translated int 
tongue and may its great message sink into the aon | essays by the late 
become a part of the convictions of men everywhere.” 


THE NATION--“A time will come when men will marvel WA LTER WE YL 


sory brain — have —_ ° ia as to write this 

etween the years 1916 and 1920; as I turn the , i i 

pages, | cannot but think of the prophet on the mountain.” will be sufficient to arouse = — 
of the readers of this magazine. 


SAN FRANCISCO CALL~“Henry Holt has performed 
his highest duty as a publisher in printing Clarambaule.” 


NEW YORK SUN-~“I¢ i 
end will not hewthour b ayrayats ig nog == TIRED RADICALS 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE-~-“The world is moving towards AND OTHER PAPERS 
his main position.” 


At all Booksellers, $2.00 contains noteworthy articles that ap- 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY, NEW YORK peared in this paper, some that were 
first printed in Asia, Harper’s and else- 


where, and others that are now present- 
ed for the first time. 
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Obtainable at bookstores or of the publisher for $2.00 








For boys and girls from 2 to 12 years B.W. HUEBSCH, INC.,116W.13th street, NEW YORK 


The aim of the school is to prepare each child for 
life, both as an individual and as ® member of 








NOTICE An error was made in a previous advertisement in giv- 

ing the address of WESTERN VIEW FARM as Mil- 

work. Partieular pare Be as the Berkshire Foothills; a re- 
rkshire Foothills; a 

tion to spoken Brengh and Science. Write for’ bookieh WESTERN VIEW FARM {3011900 tect high among oline 

hills and winding roads; a modernized and roomy structure in sur- 


MARGARET NAUMBURG, Director roundings which are ideal for rest, recuperation and creative activity. 
The occupancy is limited to ten visitors and the rates are $35 a week. 


32-34 W. 68th Street New York City April ist to December Ist. Autumn is a particularly lovely time 
Nay Berkshires. Mr. and Mrs. Edward G. Ohmer, New Milford, Conn. 























THE TYRANNY OF GOD 
By JOSEPH LEWIS 


The newest, most daring, thought-pro- 
ducing book of the year. It answers with 
undaunted courage the greatest question 
of life—Where did we come from?—W hat 
are we doing here?—Whither are we 
going? 


Clarence S. Darrow, the eminent attor- 


HILLSIDE (08925 rah POLY | | | asaya ede wen 
DUN dispute. 

ermal, Grensetioss Lh GUAGE / Rational Living: “A fine little book, 

~calt ab ed worth reading by everyone. It will stimu- 


noe yr and special courses. Nor- 
ving + right environment. Ag late correct thinking.” 


ecomfert. All healthful 
es. Gymnasium. Cataleg. The ONE book you MUST read! 


R. Brendli A,B, 
Bargaret inger. A,B, Vassar Price only $1.00 Postpaid. 


van ee ee, AS. Sate DR. WILL DURANT will lecture at 
Labor Temple, 14th St. & 2d Ave.,N.Y.C., TRUTH PUB. CO., Dept. 15-TG, 1400 Bway, N.Y. 




















Sundays at .m., inning Sept. 11, 
on European Literature in the Nineteenth 
Century; and Wednesdays at 8.30 p.m, 


beginning Sept. 14, on Survey of Con- 
Fidiog "Shaye temporary Psychology. Send for syllabus A SOCSG MAN, guntette ¢ eae 
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Pp. M ‘Address Box 116, The New 
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“Fool me onte—” 


says the Indian proverb, «‘shame on you. Fool 
me twice, shame on me.” 


On November Eleventh there meets in Washington—what? A diplo- 
matic Durbar, an international side show, a fore-doomed failure, another 
Versailles. So says the cynic. A gathering of “best minds,” says the pol- 
lyannus, sure to succeed because America means well and the Senate is 
represented. ‘ 

But good intentions are not enough. The tragedy of Versailles came to 


"pass not because public opinion was lacking in good intentions, but 


because it was possessed of little else. The Washington conference will 
succeed or fail in just the measure in which it is upheld by popular 
understanding. ‘ 

Conflicting opinion there must be, but with public indifference states- 
men and heroes war in vain. Unless we know what we want (which 
includes knowing what we don’t want) we are more than likely to get just 
what we ask for—which is nothing. 

Articles of the “Conference Group” already appearing will be con- 
tinued. Before and during the Conference, The New Republic will be 
represented at Washington probably by Herbert Croly, Robert Littell and 
John Dewey. Every phase of this most important event since Versailles 
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will be covered. 


ance Subscription carrying you through the Conference. 


A dollar bill with the coupon below will bring a 13 weeks’ Acquaint- 
E 


The Book of Books to read be- 
Sore the Disarmament Conference 


Will Irwin’s great book “The Next War’ now 
in its twelfth printing is the best preparation for 
the Conference one could have. “The best organ- 
ized case ever made against war,” says Francis 
Hackett, and Dr. Frank Crane calls it “the ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ that may yet shock the paralized 
conscience of the world into activity.” “The Next 
War” has given thousands the determination that 
there shall be no next war and the promise that 
there need be no next war. Indeed a “New Re- 
public sort of book,” it lays the facts of past and 
future wars before you and invites your conclusions. 
With a year of The New Republic FREE; with 
six months $3.00. 
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Tue New REPUuBLic, 
421 West 2rst Street, New York City. 


QQ. Y eee in acceptance of the offer 
checked below. 
O x. Three Months’ Acquaintance Subscrip- 
CD car i Mibine hy mete eats t pins odes $1.00 
O 2. Six Months and The Next War........ $3.00 
O 3. A Year and Phe Next War........... $5.00 
O 4. A Year and Queen Victoria........... $7.00 


O 5. A Year and the Wells History (Special 
* 2 Volume New Republic Edition)... .$10.80 
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shall have your order in 


World’s Greatest Books 
On Sale Till November 1 


To introduce our library of over 200 books to readers of this 


our shipping department 


the 


mails 24 hours 


magazine we offer any of the following books at the unheard of 


ice of 10c each. 


Order by Number 


1 Rubalyat of Omar 
Kh 


ayyam. 
2 Oscar Wilde’s Ballad 
of Reading Jail. 
3 Eighteen Little Essays. 
Voltaire. 
6 Ge Maupassant’s Sto- 


ries. 
7A Liberal Education. 
Thomas Huxley. 
10 Shelley. Francis 


Thompson, 
11 Debate on Religion be- 
tween John 


13 Is Free Will a 
a Fallacy? Debate. 
14 What EveryGirl Should 
Know. Mrs. Sanger. 
15 Baizac’s Stories 
17 On Walking. Thoreau. 
18 Idle Thoughts of an 
idie Fellow. Jerome. 
19 Nietzsche: Who He 
Was and What He 
Stood For. 
Let’s 3 Nasby. 
Carmen. erimee. 
Rhyming Dictionary. 
On Going to Church. 
Bernard Shaw. 
Last Days of a Con- 
demned Man. Hugo. 
Toleration. Voltaire. 
Dreams. Schreiner. 
What Life Means to 
Me. Jack London. 
Pelleas and Melisande. 
Maeterlinck. 
Poe’s Poems. 
Brann: Smasher of 
Shams. 
Case for Birth Controi 
Maxims of La Roche- 
foucauld. 
Soul of Man Under 
Socialism. Wide. 
Dream of John Ball. 
Wililam Morris. 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. Stevenson. 
Did Jesus Ever Live? 
Debate. 
House and the Brain. 
Bulwer Lytton. 
Christmas Carol. 
Dickens. 
From Monkey to Man. 
Marriage and Divorce. 
Debate by Horace 
Greeley and Robert 
Owen. 
Aesop’s Fables. 
Tolstol’s Stories. 
Salome. Wilde. 
Renounced the 
. Jack London. 
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ectures 
Evolution. Haeckel. 


Sale Ends November 1 


While we have plenty of books to fill all orders, we advise 
8s guaranteed—-if you don’t like them, 
send them back and we’ll return your money. All books are 
clearly printed on good book paper, 64 to 160 pages each. Pocket 
size. Bound in heavy card cover paper. 


prompt action. All book 





If the 


Many of these beoks would cost from $1 te 

if purchased in the ordinary way in expensive binding. This 
is strictly a limited offer—on November 1 the prite goes back 
te 25c each—the regularly advertised price. postmark on 
your envelope shows that your order was mailed after midnight 
of November 1, we shall be obliged to return your money. 


Order 


it gets on 


files. 


extremely low price. Order by n 
a number—for instance, if 
“21"—that makes it easy 


want 


Take Your Pick at Only 10c a Book 


50 Common Sense. Paine. 

51 Bruno: His Life and 
Martyrdom. 

62 Voitaire. Victor Hugo 

53 Insects and Men: iIn- 
stinct and Reason. 
Clarence Darrow. 

54 importance of Belng 
Ernest. O. Wilde. 
56 Wisdom of Ingersoll. 

57 Rip Van Winkle. 

58 Boccaccio’s Stories. 

59 Epigrams of Wit. 

60 Emerson’s Essay on 
Love. 

61 Tolstoi’s Essays. 

62 Schopenhauer’s Es- 
says. 

65 Meditations of Mar- 
cus Aurelius. 

68 Shakespeare’s Son- 


nets. 
-70 Lamb’s Essays. 


71 Poems of Evolution, 
Anthology. 

72 Color of Life. E. Hal- 
deman-Jullius. 

73 Whitman's Poems. 

74 On Threshold of Sex. 

75 The Choice of Books. 
Carlyle. 

76 The Prince of Peace. 
Bryan. 

78 How to Be an Orator. 
John T. Altaeld. 

79 Enoch Arden. 

80 Pillars ef Seciety. Ib- 


sen. 
81 Care of the Baby. 
82 Common Faults 
Writing English. 
83 Marriage: its Past, 
Present and Future. 
Annie Besant. 
84 Love Letters of a 
Portuguese Nun. 

85 The Attack on the 
Mill.. Emile Zola. 
86 On Reading. George 

Brandes. 
87 Love: An Essay. 
Montaigne. 
88 Vindication of Thom- 
as Paine. Ingersoll. 
89 Love. Letters of Men 
and Women of Genius 
91 Manhood: The Facts 
of Life Presented to 


Men. 

92 Hypnotism Made Plain 

93 How to Live 100 Yrs. 
Cornare. 

94 Trial and Death of 
Socrates. 

95 Genfessions of 
Opium E ater. 
Quincey. 

96 Dialogues of Plato. 

98 How to Love. 

99 Tartuffe. Mollere. 


100 The Red Laugh. An- 
101 Thoughts of Pascal. 
102 Tales of Sherlock 
Holmes. 
Pocket Theology. 
Voltaire. 
Battie of Waterloo. 
Hugo. 
Seven That Were 
Hanged. Andreyev. 
Thoughts and Aphor- 
isms. Geo. Sand. 
How to Strengthen 
Mind and Memory. 
How to Develop a 
Healthy Mind. 
How to Develop a 
Strong WIiil. 
How to Develop a 
Magnetic Personality. 
How to Attract 
Friends. 
How to'be a Leader 
of Others. 
Proverbs of England. 
Proverbs of France. 
Proverbs of Japan. 
Proverbs of China. 
Proverbs of Italy. 
Proverbs of Russia. 
Proverbs of Ireland. 
Proverbs of Spain. 
Proverbs of Arabia. 
Debate on Spiritual- 
ism. Conan Doyle and 
Jos. McCabe. 
Vegetarianism. Debate 
War Speeches of 
Woodrow Wilson. 
History of Rome. A. 
F. Giles. 
What Expectant Moth- 
ers Should Know. 
Julius Caesar: Who 
He Was and What 
He Accomplished. 
Rome or Reason. De- 
bate. Ingersoll and 
Manning. 
Controversy on Chris- 
ttanity. Debate. Inger- 
soll and Gladstone. 
Redemption. Tolstol. 
Foundations of Rell- 
gion. 








Remember this is @ 


SPECIAL BARGAIN. 
We have a special prop- 


osition for those who or- 


der a complete set—218 
volumes. Theregular price 
after Nov. 1 will be $54.50 
figured at 26 cents each. 
If you order the entire set 
before Nov. 1 we will let 
you have the 218 volumes 
for $16.90. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY 


send 
Orders. 


133 Principles of Electric- 


ity. 

135 Socialism for Mililion- 
aires. G. B, Shaw. 

136 Child Training. 

137 Home Nursing. 

138 Studies in Pessimism. 
Sch 

141 Wou 
Christ’s Teachin 
Make for poe rog- 


ress? Debate. 

142 Bismarck and the 
German Empire. 

143 Pope Leo’s Encyclical 
on Socialism. 

144 Was Poe Immoral? 
Sarah H. Whitman. 

145 Great Ghost Stories. 

147 Cromwell and His 
Times. 

48 Strength of the Strong 
London. 

151 Man Who Would Be 
King. Kipling. 

152 Foundations of Labor 
Movement. Wendell 
Phillips. 

154 Epigrams of Ibsen. 

155 Maxims. Napoleon. 

156 Andersen’sF airy Tales 

157 Marx vs. Tolstol. 

158 Alice In Wonderland. 

159 Lincoln and the 
Working Class. 

160 Ingersoli’s Lecture on 
Shakespeare. 

161 Country of the Blind. 
H. G. Wells. 

62 Karl Marx and the 
American Civil War. 

163 Sex Life in Greece 
and Rome. 

164 Michael Angelo’s 
Sonnets. 

165 Discovery of the Fu- 
ture. H. G. Wells. 
166 English as She Is 

e. Mark Twain. 

167 Rules of Health. 
Plutarch. 

168 Epigrams of Wiide. 

169 Should Church Proper- 
ty Be Taxed? Debate. 

171 Has Life Any Mean- 
Ing? Debate. 

172 Evolution of Love. 
Ellen Key. 

173 Vision of Sir Launfal. 
Lowell. 

74 Free Speech Trial of 
Wm. Penn. 

175 Science of History. 
Froude. 

176 Four Essays. WHave- 
lock Ellis. 

177 Subjection of Women. 
John Stuart Mill. 

178 One of Cleopatra's 





money order or 
$2—if 60 se $5, and so on. prepai 
charges collect on C. O. D. orders. Add iéc 


Carriage 
to personal checks for exchange. 


Nights. Gautier. 


for you and insures more 
livery, as we handle all book orders by number. Sen 
to midnight of November 1. 








as few or as many books as you like—they are the best in the 
the entire library costs so little that you 


a 
pt de- 
orders up 


Order by Number 


179 Constitution of League 
of Nations. 

180 Epigrams of Shaw. 
181 ome of Thoreau. 
183 Realism in Art and 
Literature. Darrow. 
Primitive Beliefs. H. 
M. Tic’ 


° henor. 
seetary of Printing. 
Disraeli. 
“The 


Whistier’s Humor. 
How Voltaire Fooled 
—— and King. 


arrow. 
Eugenics. H. Ellis. 
Psycho-Analysis—The 
Key to Human Be- 
haviour. vretesng. 
Evolution vs. Religion 
Balmforth. 
Book of Synonyms. 
How to Keep Well. 
The Marquise. Geo. 
Sand. 
Witticisms and Re- 
flections of Mme. De 
Sevigne. 
Majesty of Justice. 
Anatole France. 
Ignorant Philosopher. 

oltaire. 
Satan and the Saints. 
H. M. Tichenor. 
Survival of the Fittest. 
H. M. Tichenor. 
Rights of Women. 
Havelock Ellis. 
Sun Worship and Later 
Beliefs. Tichenor. 
Artemus Ward, His 
Boo! 


k. 
Debate on Capitalism 
vs. Socialism. Sellg- 
man and Nearing. 
207 Olympian Gods. H. M. 
Tichenor. 
208 Debate on Birth Con- 


210 The Stolc Philosophy. 
Prof. Gilbert Murray. 

211 Idea of God In Nature. 
John Stuart Mill. 

212 Life and Character. 
Goethe 


213 Lecture on Lincoin. 
Robt. G. Ingersoll. 
214 Speeches of Lincoln. 
215 The Miraculous Re- 

venge. Bernard Shaw. 
216 Wit of Heinrich Heine. 
George Ellot. 
218 Four Essays. Jean 
Jaures. 


Sale Ends November I 


limited offer—closes November 1—eend your order and draft, 
tered letter today—if you order 20 books 


dad on cash 


E.H. Julius, Pres., Appeal Publishing Company, 106 Appeal Bldg., Girard, Kansas 
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